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CANTUS TROILI 
By Ernest H. Witkins 


Chaucer’s Cantus Troili—Troilus and Criseyde, I, 400-420— 
is as follows: * 


If no love is, O god! what fele I so? 

And if love is, what thing and which is he? 

If love be good, from whennes comth my woo? 
If it be wikke, a wonder thynketh me, 
Whenne every torment and adversite 

That comth of hym may to me savory thynke; 
For ay thurst I the more that ich it drynke. 


And if that at myn owen lust I brenne, 

From whennes cometh my waillynge and my pleynte? 
If harme agree me, whereto pleyne I thenne? 

I noot, ne whi unwery that I feynte. 

O quike deth! O swete harme so queynte! 

How may of the in me swich quantite, 

But if that I consente that it be? 


And if that I consente, I wrongfully 
Compleyne, iwis; thus possed to and fro, 
Al steereles withinne a boot am I 
Amydde the see, bitwixen wyndes two, 
That in contrarie stonden evere mo. 
Allas! what is this wonder maladie? 

For hete of cold, for cold of hete, I dye. 


Its unquestioned source, Petrarch’s sonnet S’amor non é— 


*The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. by R. K. Root, 3rd printing, Princeton, 
1945, p. 22. The heading Cantus Troili appears in several Mss. 
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No. 132 in the Canzoniere—is, in the text contained in the final 
form of the Canzoniere, as follows: * 


S’amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’io sento? 
ma segli é amor, per Dio, che cosa e quale? 
se bona, ond’é l’effetto aspro mortale? 
se ria, ond’é si dolce ogni tormento? 
S’a mia voglia ardo, ond’é ’! pianto e lamento? 
s’a mal mio grado, il lamentar che vale? 
O viva morte, o dilettoso male, 
come puoi tanto in me, s’io no ‘I consento? 
E s’‘io ’] consento, a gran torto mi doglio. 
Fra si contrari venti in frale barca 
mi trovo in alto mar, senza governo, 
si lieve di saver, d’error si carca, 
ch’i’ medesmo non so quel ch’io mi voglio, 
e tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno. 


Certain questions regarding Chaucer’s knowledge and use of 
Petrarch’s sonnet are still current. From what text did Chaucer 
work? How well did he understand that text? How does it 
happen that Chaucer appears to have used only this one of the 
many poems of Petrarch? When and where could it have come 
to his knowledge? 


15 


The transcription of S’amor non é into the final Ms. of the 
Canzoniere took place probably within the period October, 
1366—January, 1367. At some time within the years 1359-1362 
Petrarch had released a shorter form of the Canzoniere known 
now as the Chigi form. The text of the sonnet as contained in 
the Chigi form shows only one significant difference from the 
final text: the last words are e ardo il verno instead of ardendo 
il verno. Since Chaucer derives from Petrarch’s line only the 
general heat-cold idea, the difference is of no Chaucerian 
interest. 

From time to time before the release of the Chigi form of the 
Canzoniere, Petrarch released copies of single poems or of small 


* Le rime sparse e i trionfi, ed. by E. Chidrboli, Bari, 1930, p. 117. Chidrboli 
reproduces Petrarch’s spelling, but conforms to modern custom in respect to 
punctuation, the division of words, and the use of apostrophes and accents. 

* The material of this section is taken very largely from my forthcoming article, 
“Toward the Discovery of Early Texts of Poems contained in the Canzoniere 
of Petrarch,” in Studi Petrarcheschi, II (1949). 
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eroups of poems. There exist a good many manuscripts that 
contain single poems or small groups of poems or relatively 
small collections of poems of the Canzoniere. These manu- 
scripts may reflect either (1) early releases of single poems or 
small groups of poems, or (2) later selections from the Can- 
zoniere. They constitute (with a few exceptions, only one of 
which, to be mentioned presently, is of possible Chaucerian 
interest) our only source for the discovery of early texts of 
poems of the Canzoniere. The sonnet S’amor non é appears 
in eight such manuscripts. I have recently obtained copies of 
all eight occurrences. These copies show that Petrarch did in 
fact release an early text of this sonnet: but in the respects in 
which the two texts differ Chaucer agrees with the final text. 
In the early text, for instance, line 7 begins o vita o morte, not 
o viva morte: Chaucer’s “ O quike deth ” agrees obviously with 
the later reading. 

One other theoretically possible source remains. Coluccio 
Salutati made a Latin verse translation of this sonnet, beginning 
Si fors non sit amor. But this translation was made from the 
early text of the sonnet, and Chaucer agrees with the final 
Italian text rather than with Salutati at the points at which 
the Italian and the Latin versions differ. 

It is clear, therefore, that the text which Chaucer had before 
him was either the Chigi text or the final text of the sonnet— 
that is, the text as printed above, with the irrelevant possibility 
that the last words were e ardo il verno, not ardendo il verno. 
It is of course possible that the particular manuscript Chaucer 
used had individual scribal errors: but it may be noted that 
no one of the manuscripts referred to above shows any scribal 
error that could have any relation to the points, next to be 
mentioned, at which Chaucer misunderstood his Italian text. 


2 


Since Chaucer had before him a copy of either the Chigi or 
the final text of the sonnet, it would seem that he misunder- 
stood that text in several respects. 


(1) S’amor non é and s’ egli é amor mean respectively “ if 


‘Printed in A. Zardo, Il Petrarca e i Carraresi, Milan, 1887, pp. 306-307. 
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this be not love’ and “ if it be love,” not “ if no love is” and 
“if love is.” 

(2) Che cosa e quale, which is merely a variant for che . .. 
é quel ch’io sento, means “ what is this experience of mine,” 
not “ what thing and which is he.” 

(3) Similarly, bona and ria refer to the particular experience 
of Petrarch, not to the general nature of love. 

(4) A mio mal grado means ‘ 
harme agree me.” * 


(5) Come puoi tanto in me means “ how is it that thou hast 


so much power over me”: not “ How may of the in me swich 
quantite.” 


“in spite of myself,” not “ if 


3 
As far as I am aware, the only current suggestion that Chau- 
cer may have made use of any other poem of the Canzoniere is 
Root’s remark that the closing line of the Cantus Toili suggests 
Petrarch’s 
Trem’ al pit caldo, ard’ al pit freddo cielo 


—the fifth line of the sonnet beginning Amor, che ’ncende, 


No. 182 in the Canzoniere. This line, however, is merely a re- 
phrasing of the last line of S’ amor non é: Chaucer’s line is no 
closer to the line just quoted than to the line: 


e tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno. 


If Chaucer made use of only one of the poems of the Can- 
zoniere, that circumstance is explicable either (1) on the sup- 
position that he knew many or all of the poems of the Can- 
zoniere, but did not find occasion to make use of any of the 
others, or (2) on the supposition that S’ amor non é came to 


5 Root (ed. cit., p. 419) suggests that Chaucer may have had before him a 
manuscript in which line 6 began Se mal mi agrada. There is no manuscript 
evidence for such a possibility; and it is highly improbable that an Italian scribe, to 
whom the contrast between a mia voglia and a mal mio grado would have been 
evident, could have made such a mistake. The Italian clause corresponding to 
“if harme agree me” would have been not se mal mi agrada but se “I mal mi 
agrada, with the definite article: it is virtually impossible that an Italian scribe 
could have made se ’l mal mi agrada out of s’ a mal mio grado. Root nods in 
his translation of the last word of the sonnet: verno means “ winter,” not 
“ spring.” 
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his knowledge as a single poem circulating independently, or as 
contained in some small collection. 

It has been pointed out that some poems of the Canzoniere 
did circulate independently or in small groups. Such circulation 
may have resulted either from early release of the poem or 
poems concerned, or from the activity of some admirer who, 
having seen the poem or poems in some form of the Canzoniere, 
sent copies to some of his friends. 

It is highly probable, also, that small personal collections of 
Petrarchan poems were made, either on the basis of early 
releases or on the basis of selections from the Canzoniere; and 
it is probable, furthermore, that personal collections of rime 
varie, containing lyrics by Petrarch and lyrics by various other 


writers, were in circulation before or soon after Petrarch’s death 
in 1374.° 


4 


Petrarch’s sonnet might have come to Chaucer’s knowledge 
almost anywhere and at almost any time. Specifically, it might 
have come to his knowledge in England, France, or Italy. 

Many Italian bankers and merchants were in England in 


Chaucer’s day: it is inherently probable that some of them 


were men interested in the poetry of their most famous Italian 
contemporary. 


It is noteworthy that Coluccio Salutati, writing on January 
28, 1377, to Petrarch’s son-in-law and heir, Francescuolo da 
Brossano, says that he had expected, on receiving a copy of 
Petrarch’s Africa, 


pluribus sumptis exemplis et per me ipsum correctis et diligenter 
revisis, unum ad Bononiense gignasium, unum Parisius, unum in 
Angliam cum mea epistola de libri laudibus destinare, et unum in 


°For a full treatment of this subject see my article “On the Circulation of 
Petrarch’s Italian Lyrics During his Lifetime,” in Modern Philology, XLV (1948), 
1-6. Although S’amor non é appears to be the only poem by Petrarch of which 
Chaucer made direct and conscious use, a distant reflection of another Petrarchan 
poem is to be found in Troilus and Criseyde, V, 561-581: this passage is derived 
from stanzas 54-55 of Part V of the Filostrato, which were in turn derived from 
Petrarch’s sonnet Sennuccio, 7 vo’ che sapi, No. 112 in the Canzoniere. Boccaccio 
had made similar use of another Petrarchan sonnet, Benedetto sia ’l giorno, No. 61 
in the Canzoniere, in stanzas 83-85 of Part III of the Filostrato; but of these 
stanzas Chaucer made no use. See Section VI of the article mentioned at the 
beginning of this note. 
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Florentia ponere in loco celebri, ut per omnes mundi plagas tantum 
opus tantique vatis nomen splendidissimum volitaret.’ 


Petrarch had numerous friends and devotees in France. 

On either of his Italian journeys—one that took him to 
Genoa and Florence in the early months of 1373, and one that 
took him to Milan in 1378,* Chaucer might have seen Petrar- 
chan poems in any of the cities he visited. Friends and devotees 
of Petrarch were to be found almost everywhere. 

The probabilities are that Chaucer never saw Petrarch him- 
self, or Boccaccio, or Salutati. 

The possibility that Chaucer visited Petrarch at Arqua in 
the spring of 1373 has been much discussed. There is no posi- 
tive evidence for such a visit; ° and the absence of any reference 
to such a visit in the letters of Petrarch constitutes fairly good 
evidence that no such visit took place. It is conceivable that 
Chaucer could have started home from Florence via Arqua. 
But Arqua is only a dozen miles southwest of Padua, and 
Padua and Venice were at war in the spring of 1373. Thai 
warfare had driven Petrarch out of Arqua and into Padua on 
November 15, 1372: he returned to Arqua within the period 
February 9-April 27, 1373.°°- The warfare continued, however. 
into July, 1373." Even though it would in fact have proved 
safe for Chaucer to visit Arqua in April, 1373 (he was back in 
England on May 23), it is highly improbable that he, while 
still in Florence, could have been certain of such safety. He was 
on government service; and it would have been foolhardy for 
him to have attempted such a visit. 

Boccaccio, as far as we know, was in Certaldo throughout 
the spring and summer of 1373.” A letter begun in Certaldo on 


* Epistolario, ed. by F. Novati, Vol. I, Rome, 1891, pp. 251-252. 

° For references to material on these two journeys see R. A. Pratt and K. Young, 
“The Literary Framework of the Canterbury Tales,” in Sources and Analogues 
of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales,” ed. by W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster. 
Chicago, 1941. 

® This statement assumes that the assertion of the “Clerk of Oxenford,” in the 
prologue of his tale, that he had learned it “at Padua of a worthy clerk” is 
merely fictional. 

10 Ep. sen. XIII.6, XV.11, and XVI. 1. 

™ Zardo, op. cit., pp. 164-165. 

12 See R. A. Pratt, “Chaucer and Boccaccio,” in The (London) Times Literary 
Supplement, February 28, 1935, p. 124. 
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August 10, 1373, indicates that he had been seriously ill for a 
long time.” 

It remains possible, though not probable, that Chaucer and 
Salutati met in Florence. There is no certainty that Salutati 
was in Florence in the early months of 1373. His service as 
Chancellor of Lucca had ended on July 27, 1371: his election as 
notaro delle tratte in Florence did not take place until February 
21,1374. His home was in Stignano, which is about thirty miles 
northwest of Florence. It is probable, though not demonstrable, 
that he came to Florence now and then.’ The chances are that 
if he had met Chaucer he would Jater on have written to him, 
or at least referred to him in his voluminous correspondence. 
This he did not do—unless he was thinking of Chaucer when 
he wrote to Francescuolo da Brossano, in 1377, that he had 
been expecting to send a copy of the Africa to England. It is 
more likely, however, that he was thinking of Oxford.” 


Harvard University. 


’ Boccaccio, Opere latine minori, ed. by A. F. Masséra, Bari, 1928, pp. 205-206. 

“D. Marzi, La cancelleria della repubblica fiorentina, Rocca S. Casciano, 1910, 
pp. 106-117. 

'’ This study was undertaken in response to an inquiry by Professor R. A. Pratt. 
to whom I owe thanks for several helpful suggestions. 





THE ROUTE OF CHAUCER’S FIRST JOURNEY 
TO ITALY 


By Grorce B. Parks 


In the light of more complete information about English 
medieval travel to Italy, we may now presume to supplement 
Professor Tatlock’s decisive study.’ It was his conclusion that 
Chaucer’s journeys took five weeks each way, leaving therefore 
considerably more time for the sojourn in Italy than had been 
supposed. It is now possible to say something more about the 
routes followed in the first journey, and therefore to reconsider 
the duration of it in specific terms rather than general. 

Chaucer’s route from London to Genoa and Florence in 
December 1372 might normally have followed that of Prince 
Lionel in 1368: that is, by Paris, Savoy, and the Mount Cenis. 
But England’s war with France was revived in 1369, and one 
other English diplomatic journey during that war makes it 
likely that the route through France was closed to Chaucer’s 
party. 

The other journey was undertaken in the summer of 1373, 
after Chaucer’s return to England. A mission from London 
to the papal court at Avignon traveled by the Low Countries 
and the Empire rather than by France. Presumably the tray- 
elers followed the Rhine route to Basel and thence to Geneva, 
thus avoiding French territory; then they came south from the 
Lake to Chambéry in Savoy. When some of the envoys tried 
to cross the border from Savoy into the Dauphiné to reach 
Avignon, they were detained by the French governor of the 
province. The others waited at Chambéry until the pope’s 
intervention with the king of France and the court of Savoy, 
together with the dispatch of a papal sergeant-at-arms to escort 
the envoys, brought safe-conducts.” 

This episode is bracketed by other examples of the arrest of 
travelers by reason of the war. In June 1372, before Chaucer's 
journey, Richard de Drayton, rector of Cleve in Worcester 

1 JEGP 12 (1913), 118-121. 


2 Calendar of Papal Registers: Papal Letters IV. 125-6-7; discussed by Edouard 
Perroy, L’Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident (1933), $2. 
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diocese, was arrested by French officials on his way to Avignon, 
though we are not told where.’ In September 1373, shortly after 
the arrest of the English mission crossing from Savoy, a German 
nobleman on his way to Avignon was arrested at Lyon on the 
suspicion that he was English.* 

These travel events of 1372 and 1373 are meant to illustrate 
two conclusions: that English envoys might in fact avoid 
France in wartime, and that they had reason. If there were 
laws governing travelers’ habits, we could be sure that Chau- 
cer’s journey to Genoa avoided France. But travelers are un- 
predictable, and all we can say is that the traveler Chaucer 
almost certainly went by Germany. For hostilities between 
France and England were overt through 1372 and 1373. Actual 
warfare was carried on only in the west of France, to be sure, 
but the repercussions extended to Calais and beyond.’ An 
English fleet was destroyed off La Rochelle in late June of 
1372; from August on, Duguesclin captured one English strong- 
hold after another in the west—Poitiers, Angouléme, La Ro- 
chelle, Thouars (the last on December 1). Meantime the Welsh 
patriot Owen had blocked off a large part of the Channel by 
capturing Guernsey in June. The English counter-moves as- 
sembled a fleet at Sandwich and an army at Calais. The fleet, 
with the king aboard, returned in October after a futile attempt 
to reach La Rochelle,® and the Calais army planned to cross 
France. Neither fleet nor army really got under way, but their 
mobilization must have made it unlikely that travelers would 
venture from Calais in the direction of Paris in advance of a 
threatened invasion. It is likely therefore that the several indi- 
vidual Englishmen who were licensed that autumn to travel to 
the court of Rome, that is Avignon, went from Calais eastward 
by the Rhine route.’ We have seen what had happened earlier, 
in June 1372, to one English cleric who went through France. 

Chaucer presumably went then by the Low Countries and 


* Papal Letters, IV. 116. 

* Tbid., IV. 125. 

57. F. Tout, The History of England (1216-1377), 414-17. 

® Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, I 315, ut cit. W. Hunt, “ Edward III,” 
in DNB. Froissart’s Chronicles (Lord Berners tr., ch. 305) has the fleet sail from 
Southampton. 

7 Calendar of Close Rolls 1369-1374, 467, 71, 77. 
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Germany: that is, by the merchants’ way from Calais to Bruges, 
and on to Ghent, Maastricht, and Aachen to the Rhine at 
Cologne or Bonn, and thence up the Rhine to Basel.’ Con- 
tinuing south to the Lake of Geneva at Lausanne, he had three 
routes to choose from. He could go to Geneva and around the 
west end of the lake to Chambéry, and thence over the Mount 
Cenis. This was not a usual route, but it was the one that 
English travelers to Avignon must now take as far as Cham- 
béry, and we know that it had been followed on over the Alps 
on at least one specific earlier journey, that of the Emperor 
Henry VII in 1310.’ 

The second and most direct route from Lausanne over the 
Alps was by the Great St Bernard pass: around the east end of 
the lake, and up the Rhone to St Maurice and Martigny, and 
thence over the pass to Aosta; and thereafter by the Dora 
Baltea river to the Po at Chivasso or Turin. This was one of 
the oldest and most frequented routes to and from Italy. More- 
over, the route beyond the pass in Italy stayed within the 
bounds of the Count of Savoy, and thus avoided the active 
zone of warfare in that land. 

The third pass across the Alps was the Simplon.'’ By con- 
tinuing up the Rhone valley beyond Martigny, where the route 
over the Great St Bernard turned south, the traveler would 
arrive at Brig, 45 miles beyond, and prepare to climb the 
Simplon. But for this route we can find here no justification. 
As it led down to Lake Maggiore, it could bring the traveler into 
Milan, and safely enough if he kept out of the way of the 
Savoyard armies which had invaded the Milanese territory; but 
once in Milan, he would run the risk of crossing the lines at 
Pavia or farther west, and be held up by the enemies of Milan. 
An alternative would be, once he had crossed the Simplon, to 


10 


* The specific itineraries are those of the fifteenth century: e. g., those included in 
the Roxburghe Club Itineraries of William Wey (1857), xx-xxiii, 79-80. The Rhine 
route is earlier indicated in the pilgrim itineraries of Nikulas of Munkathvera in 
1155 (tr. F. P. Magoun Jr. in Mediaeval Studies 6.349 [1944]) and of Albert of 
Stade in 1286 (M. G. H. Scriptores 16.340). 

* The itinerary is given in Friedrich Ludwig, Untersuchungen iiber die Reise- und 
Marschgeschwindigkeit im XII und XIII Jahrhundert (Berlin 1897), 75. The 
emperor put in thirteen days of actual travel from Lausanne to Turin. 

“Its first known use (1368) by English travelers was discovered by the late 
Professor Edith Rickert, and is recorded in her Chaucer's World (1948), 272-3. 
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turn back toward Turin from the western shore of Lake Mag- 
giore; but in that case it would hardly have been sensible to 
come as far east as the Simplon in order merely to retrace one’s 
steps as far on the Italian side: even if the Milanese would 
permit travelers to pass from their territory into the enemy 
land. The Simplon therefore seems to be ruled out. 

We return to our former possibilities of the Mount Cenis or 
the Great St Bernard, with little to choose (as was so long the 
case in the history of nothern travel to Italy) between them. 
Both routes led through Savoy, both came out at Turin or 
thereabouts, and from Turin the southern way led to Genoa. 
Not, however, without some further detours. The ancient mer- 
chant route from Genoa to the fairs of Champagne, which 
travelers would normally retrace, led from Turin southeast to 
Asti and Alessandria, and thence south over the mountains 
to Genoa.’ But again the war between Savoy and Milan 
intervened. 

This war was to lead to the virtual encirclement of Milan.” 
In response to a Milanese raid in early 1372, and to the 
Milanese siege of Asti in July 1372, the Savoy armies drove off 
the besiegers of Asti in August, and in November pushed from 
Turin toward Vercelli and Milan. It was this zone of warfare 
east of Turin that Chaucer would presumably take care to 
avoid on his way to Genoa. Simultaneously with the Savoyard 
attack from the west, the papal army at Bologna to the south- 
east of Milan raided Milanese territory from that side; this 
warfare would not affect Chaucer’s outward journey, but it 
will be seen to bear upon his homeward way. 

We have seen that Chaucer probably kept to the west of the 
Savoy-Milan frontier when he came down off the Alps, and 
made for Turin rather than for Vercelli or Milan. South of 
Turin, he would probably also keep to the west of Asti, even 
though it had been recently rescued from Milan. A fortiori, he 
would hardly think of continuing to Alessandria farther east, 
which was well within the newly consolidated sphere of Visconti 
power. It was possible to hug the foothills of the Alps south of 


11 Henri Laurent, Un Grand Commerce d’Exportation au Moyen Age. La Drape- 
rie des Pays-Bas en France et dans les Pays Méditerranéens (Paris 1935), 52-4. 

12 Bernardino Corio, L’Historia di Milano (ed. Thomaso Porcacchi, Venice 1565), 
Terza Parte, 581-4. 
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Turin before turning southeast to cross the maritime Alps to- 
ward Savona and Genoa: this was the route of an anonymous 
English pilgrim who crossed the Mount Cenis in 1422.* Or a 
diagonal would lead from Turin to Alba and Cortemilia, and so 
to Genoa: this was the reverse of the route taken by Sir Hugh 
de Ver on his way home from Genoa in 1298."* Many variants 
are possible if the usual route by Asti and Alessandria was 
avoided. Very likely the travelers went from Turin due south a 
dozen miles to Carignano, which was the home of Chaucer’s 
companion Jacopo di Provano.’® Professor Manly suggested 
that they might have continued south through Saluzzo, which is 
described at the opening of the Clerk’s Tale: 


A lusty playne, habundant of vitaille, 

Where many a tour and toun thou mayst biholde, . . 
And many another delitable sighte, 

And Saluces this noble contree highte.’® 


But all this is in Petrarch’s original,’ and Chaucer need not 
have seen the country himself. Saluzzo is indeed somewhat to 
the west of his best route, which I surmise went by Carignano 
diagonally to Savona, and thence along the coast to Genoa. 

To sum up our probabilities: Chaucer went from Calais to 
Genoa by way of the Rhine, the Great St Bernard (or the 
Mount Cenis), and Piedmont. The route followed at first the 
merchants’ way: ** along the Channel from Calais to Ostend, 
and inland to Bruges, Ghent, Maastricht, and Aachen; thence 
to the Rhine at Cologne or Bonn, and up the river to Mainz 
and Speyer. At the last city, the merchants’ way to Venice cut 
off to the southeast for Ulm and the Tyrol. Travelers for 
western Italy would follow the Rhine up to Basel, as did Adam 
of Usk in 1402,’ who however then headed for the St Gotthard 


** Purchas his Pilgrimes, VII, 540. 

“The itinerary is reconstructed by L. F. Salzman, Mediaeval Byways (London 
1918), 54-65; cf. G. P. Cuttino, English Diplomatic Administration 1259-1339 
(London 1940), 125-26. 

*° As noted by Professor John M. Manly, ed. Canterbury Tales (New York 1928), 
592. 

*° E 59-60, 61-62. 

*T Ep. Sen. XVII, iii: ed. J. Burke Severs in Sources and Analogues (Chicago 
1941), 296. 

*® See note 36 below for the full list of itineraries. 

* Ed. Sir E. M. Thompson (2d ed. London 1904), 242. 
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and Milan rather than away from Milan and back toward 
Turin. From Basel we may use instead the itinerary of the 
Icelandic abbot Nikulas of Munkathvera in 1155, who went 
from Basel to Vevey by way of Solothurn and Avenches (west 
of Bern) , and who found at Vevey, near Lausanne, the meeting- 
point of travelers from the west (France, Flanders, England) 
with those from Germany who were bound for the St Bernard.” 
‘The abbot took ten days of travel from Basel to Aosta and 
Ivrea. From Ivrea the abbot continued on the normal pilgrim- 
route to Vercelli and Piacenza which we suppose Chaucer 
avoided. Instead Chaucer went on to Turin, to Carignano, 
and thence diagonally, perhaps by Alba, to strike the coast west 
of Genoa. 

How long did this journey probably take? The distance was 
almost exactly 1000 miles (on today’s roads) from Calais to 
Genoa by the route I infer. The merchant couriers took some 
23 to 30 days to go from Genoa to London: *' this, to be sure, 
by way of France. Chaucer probably would not travel at that 
speed. Adam of Usk, doing a comfortable journey via Germany 
to Rome in 1402, traveled from Bergen-op-Zoom to Rome, some 
1205 miles, in 45 days, at 27 miles per day average; at the same 
rate, Chaucer might have taken 37 days from Calais, or at least 
40 from London. He probably would not have gone as slowly 
as Sir Hugh de Ver, who, with a company of sick men, took 44 
days from Genoa to Calais via France. An intermediate be- 
tween the rapid rate of the couriers and the comfortable rate of 
Adam of Usk might be that of the Boni itinerary.** This mer- 
chant schedule covered the 736 miles from Avignon to Rome, 
by the Mount Cenis and the usual Apennine pass, in 22 days, 
at 35 miles per day. At this intermediate rate, Chaucer would 
have gone from Calais to Genoa in 28 days, plus three or more 
days from London, or 31 days. I conclude that Chaucer's 
journey took him from 30 to 40 days: from December 1, 1372,” 
to January 1-10, 1373, not counting possible delays for the holi- 
days. Professor Tatlock’s five weeks remains a good estimate. 


2°'Tr, F. P. Magoun Jr., ut cit. sup., 349. 

21 Giovanni di Antonio de Uzzano, La Pratica della Mercatura (written 1442), in 
L. A. Pagnini, Della Decima e delle altre Gravezze (Lucca 1766), IV 103. 

** Archives Historiques de la Gascogne, fascicule 20 (1890), p. xix. 

*5Q Chaucer Society 32 (1900), 184. 
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9) 


For the return journey, in April and May, it is simplest to 
suppose that Chaucer went back as he had come. Milan was 
still under attack, and the Savoy troops had pushed one flank- 
ing movement north of the city and beyond it as far as Ber- 
gamo. On the south of Milan, the papal troops pressed from a 
base at Bologna toward Piacenza; from Mantua on the east 
they were presently to try to join with the Savoy army on the 
north to form a virtual ring around Milan. Presumably the 
western front was stable from Asti to Vercelli, and the road 
therefore clear to the west of it from Genoa to Turin and 
thence over the Mount Cenis or the Great St Bernard. The way 
home through France was still presumably closed, especially 
because John of Gaunt was preparing his summer march across 
France from Calais to Bordeaux. The way home by sea was 
presumably out of the question also, partly because it took too 
long and partly because the enemy might well stop a ship bound 
for England. The way through the Empire seems again 
indicated. 

If he went back the way he came, Chaucer would have gone 
to Florence earlier, and returned to Genoa. We know from the 
brief Exchequer record that he went to Genoa and Florence; 
how many times he moved from one city to the other we do not 
know, though it has been supposed that the Florence mission 
was much more important than the Genoa one, and that the 
sending home of three different messengers indicates a con- 
siderable importance which cannot well be ascribed to the 
Genoa mission alone.** We do not know, however, that the 
messengers went from Florence; indeed, they received 50 shil- 
lings each, while a messenger sent back from Pavia in 1368 
earned 52/6,?° and we might think that the money would not 
reach to Florence; as it happens, the Pavia messenger took a 
long 46 days to get to London, which were enough to bring a 
messenger home from Florence or even Rome. The messengers 
seem inconclusive. 

I had thought that we might fix the date of one journey from 


** A. S. Cook, “Chaucerian Papers,” in Transactions Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences (1919), 23, 39-44. 
*° Edith Rickert, Chaucer’s World (1948), 273. 
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a date in the meagre accounts. On March 23 Chaucer drew 
on his colleague Jacopo di Provano for a considerable sum of 
money,” and it might be guessed that he then left Genoa. This 
date was something more than ten weeks after the arrival in 
Genoa, and, as will be seen, some three or four weeks before the 
latest possible date of his departure homeward. If he were 
through with Genoa and going on to Florence, he might have 
been drawing money for the purpose, especially if Provano did 
not go home with him. It would be tempting to suppose that 
Chaucer thus went on to Florence in the spring, and was able 
to stay there some three weeks. 

Unfortunately this guesswork will not hold. I am warned by 
Professor G. P. Cuttino, who is expert in the Exchequer ac- 
counts, and who is kind enough to permit me to quote him, that 
the date when Chaucer drew the money has no special mean- 
ing: that we may infer only that Chaucer ran out of money on 
March 23, not that he drew money in order to leave town. 

So we do not know when Chaucer went to Florence, or 
whether he went more than once. We know that the couriers 
took 5 or 6 days from Genoa to Florence,”’ and that a week 
would be ample for other travelers. Chaucer may have taken 
the shore road from Genoa more than once, and returned to 
Genoa at some time between the 13th and 23rd of April if he 
was to reach home on May 23rd. Is it possible that he went 
home another way? 

Part of the interest in the question lies of course in the pos- 
sibility of his passing through Arqua, where Petrarch was 
living. We cannot say whether he did see Petrarch. We can say 
whether he could have seen him. The answer is that he could. 
Indeed, a route home by or close to Arqua turns out to be 
almost the only alternative route open to him if he did not go 
home as he came out. 

To go home from Florence, Chaucer could not think of the 
usual Via Romea or pilgrims’ (and merchants’) way. This led 
back from Florence to the shore at Pisa or near Lucca, and 
thence over the Apennines via Pontremoli and the Cisa pass to 
Parma and the broad highway of the Po valley to Turin and 


262 Chaucer Society 32, 184. 
27 Giovanni di Antonio da Uzzano, ut. cit., IV. 103. 
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beyond. But war raged along this highway. In February 1373 
Hawkwood advanced along it from Bologna northwest to Mo- 
dena and Parma and Piacenza, and made himself master of 
the Piacenza region for the Church in its war against Milan, 
forcing the Visconti to fortify the outposts of Milan itself. 
Chaucer might risk entering the war zone occupied in part by 
English mercenaries; but he would then risk running into Milan- 
ese troops beyond Piacenza, and beyond them Savoy troops at 
Asti. He would be wise, we would think, to avoid crossing the 
lines, and not only once but twice. It is almost certain that he 
would not go this way. He would go back to Genoa instead. 

If he did wish to go another way, he was virtually limited to 
the route from Florence to Bologna. This was obviously clear, 
except as Bologna was the base of the papal army. Beyond 
Bologna, he could not of course turn northwest toward Piacenza 
and Milan, as has just been explained; but there was a way 
open. At Florence or Bologna he was on the great eastern 
road to Rome ** from Germany, the road which ran north from 
Florence to Bologna and thence to Verona, Trent, and beyond, 
and by either the Brenner pass or the Reschen-Scheideck pass 
to the Tyrol, Bavaria, and ultimately the Rhine. This straight 
road north lay before him, probably well east of the Milan war 
zone, and clear also of danger from a smaller war zone to the 
east. 

For another war was under way, this between Padua and 
Venice, which may have given the traveler pause if he thought 
of taking the eastward loop away from the direct road, the loop 
by Venice or Padua. This war began effectively in April 1372, 
when Venetian troops destroyed an outpost on the Adriatic 
lagoons which the tyrant of Padua, Francesco da Carrara, had 
built opposite Venice itself. Throughout the summer and au- 
tumn, Paduans raided the Venetian mainland in the Treviso 
region north of Venice, and Venetian troops raided Paduan ter- 
ritory from the same side, and indeed a Venetian army all but 
surrounded Padua in November.*’ It was forced to withdraw 
by the arrival in early December of Hungarian allies of Padua, 


*6 See note 36 below for the itineraries noting this route. 

*° An almost day-by-day record is given in the Cronaca Carrarese of Galeazzo 
and Bartolomeo Gatari: in L. A. Muratori, Rerum Italiae Scriptores (ed. Carducci 
e Fiorino), vol. 17, part 1, pp. 42-104 (as far as the May battle). 
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and thereafter the Venetian attack on Padua came by sea from 
the east rather than by land from the north. Venetian ships 
could disembark raiders in the marshes, and the villages to the 
southeast of Padua were the victims. But the Hungarians 
helped to pin the Venetians down to their bases on the shore, 
and in the winter and spring, Padua extended a line of forts 
and earthworks between the Brenta and the Adige. In a battle 
in May 1373, Padua maintained its position of defense. The 
summer campaign continued in surprise thrusts from both sides, 
until in September peace was arranged by the mediation of 
other powers. 

If Chaucer went home by Bologna and the eastern road, he 
would have left there about the middle of April. His safest 
way was the direct way, a little west of north from Bologna 
straight to Verona, passing through Mirandola and Isola della 
Seala and avoiding both Ferrara on the east and Mantua on 
the west. This road would bring him within forty miles of 
Petrarch at Arqua, and this is probably as close as one poet 
came to the other. But Chaucer could probably have gone to 
Arqua safely if he had wanted to, by the eastward loop. 

From Bologna to Ferrara, across the Po and the Adige rivers 
on the way to Padua, the road was safe. At the Adige crossing 
above Rovigo, the road entered the domain of Padua, which was 
at war. It is true that the road beyond Rovigo, through Mon- 
selice to Padua, had not in fact been attacked, though Venetian 
cavalry raids in March had reached within ten miles of it; *° but 
the road must have been occupied by troops, Paduan and 
Hungarian, and was therefore at least annoying to travel. 
Much might depend on the news available at Bologna or Fer- 
rara. Chaucer would be in one of those cities at latest by 
Easter, which was the 17th of April: and the Venetian attacks 
from the sea on the Paduan defenses by the sea were delivered 
on the 16th and the 24th.** The war must have seemed close 
at hand, close to the Padua road. 

And yet there was a somewhat safer way by which to reach 
Arqua, if Chaucer really planned to go there. From Ferrara he 
could try what are now back roads, some ten miles to the west 
of the Padua road, to reach Este, five miles west of that road, 


°° Ibid., 92-93. *1 Ibid., 96-97. 
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and thence take the hill road to Arqua; returning to Este, he 
could then cut back to west and northwest to reach Verona. 
This route would take planning and guides, and it would run 
the risk which travelers in wartime run on less frequented roads, 
the risk of alarming the civilians behind the front more than 
the soldiers in the active zone. It could have been done, how- 
ever, and Chaucer might have been at Arqua at some time 
between the 17th and the 27th of April, 1373. 

I have been assuming hitherto the presence of Petrarch at 
Arqua that spring. President Wilkins is kind enough to note 
that he had been in Padua on November 15, 1372, and on 
February 9, 1373, and that he was again in Arqua on either 
March 28 or April 27, the alternative dates of a letter he wrote 
there (Ep. Sen. XVI, 1). If he had not returned to Arqua, 
Chaucer might still have managed to go all the way in to Padua 
on the presumably congested highway from Ferrara. He may 
indeed have traveled with troops, like those which Marsilio, 
brother of the ruler of Padua, led into the city on the 27th of 
April,*? and thus been protected against Venetian raids. Here 
was no question of crossing the lines, but only of avoiding a 
chance raid. Once at Padua, the traveler would find a clear road 
on to Vicenza, well protected since the withdrawal of Venetian 
land forces north of Padua. Chaucer could have visited Pet- 
rarch at either Arqua or Padua. 

We do not know that he did. We know that he could have 
returned to England via Bologna and either the direct road to 
Trent or the eastward loop through Paduan territory. The 
time needed for the journey from Florence to England would 
not vary greatly by either alternative. What that time was 
must be figured. We have many itineraries of Englishmen 
traveling by the German way to Venice or Rome, but we have 
few indications of the time they took. Florence to Bruges by 
merchant couriers took 20 to 25 days,** though we do not know 
that the route passed through Germany. Venice to Bruges by 
courier took 22 days,** a comparable time. The pilgrim William 
Wey needed 39 days to go from Antwerp to Venice, with some 

** Gatari, 97. 

** Giovanni di Antonio da Uzzano, ut cit., 103. 


“Cited H. G. Rawlinson, “The Flanders Galleys,” The Mariner’s Mirror 12, 
146 (1926). 
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detours, and seven weeks to return from Venice to Dover: * 
these seem to be very slow journeys. The distance from Calais 
to Florence by the Tyrol on modern roads is 1047 miles, 47 
miles farther than the distance to Genoa as Chaucer must have 
gone, or 1} days more of travel. We may guess that Chaucer's 
return from Florence, if he went by Bologna, would have re- 
quired 32 to 42 days. He would have left Florence at some time 
between the 12th and 22d of April, and reached Arqua or 
Padua, if he went there, between the 17th and the 27th. 

The rest of his way home would follow one of the best- 
marked English travel-routes of his time, though it was proba- 
bly only just coming into the popularity which it owed to its 
leading to Venice as the port of embarkation for the Holy Land. 
We have nine English itineraries of the fifteenth century which 
agree on the route.** The long valley of the Adige led through 
Verona and Trent up to Bolzano, and continued in a westerly 
curve to Merano and the Reschen-Scheideck pass. For the 
Brenner pass, which lies due north of Bolzano, was not the one 
normally followed by the English, appearing on only one 
itinerary as an alternative route through the Dolomites to 
Venice.’ All nine records agree on the western or “ upper” 
pass, as distinct from the “ lower road ” of the Brenner to the 
east.** 

Having crossed the watershed at the headwaters of the Adige 
then, the route known to the English crossed the valley of the 
Inn to Landeck, whence it proceeded northwest through 
Bavaria to Ulm and Stuttgart, and eventually reached the 
Rhine at Speyer. Thence it retraced the merchant’s way down 
the Rhine and across the Low Countries to Ghent and Calais. 


8° Ttineraries, 82-83. 

8° The “ Musical Pilgrim ” in 1422 (Purchas his Pilgrimes, VII. 570-1, Glasgow 
ed.); John Whethamstede in 1423 (Annales Monasterii Sancti Albani, Rolls series, 
118-183); anonymous undated (Tanner Ms. 2, in Roxburghe Club ed. of William 
Wey, xx-xxiii); William Wey, three routes 1458 and 1462 (ibid., 79-80, 81, 82); 
William Brewyn in 1469 (A Fifteenth Century Guide Book to the Principal 
Churches of Rome, London 1933, pp. 70-74); anonymous undated (in Huntington 
Library MS El 26 A 13, fol. 120 verso); Informacén for pylgrymes (printed guide. 
London 1498, sigs. A 5-A 6). Only the last mentions the Brenner. 

87 Informacén, sig. B 1. 

88 Cf. Otto Stolz, “Zur Verkehrsgeschichte des Inntales im 13. und 14. Jahr- 
hundert,” in Festschrift Hans v. Voltelini (Veréffentlichungen des Museum Ferdin- 
andeum 12, Innsbruck 1932), p. 97. 
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To recapitulate: Chaucer left London on December 1, 1372, 
traveling probably through Germany and across the Great St 
Bernard to reach Genoa between January 1 and 10, 1373. If 
he went back the same way, he must have left Genoa between 
April 13 and 23 to arrive in London, at the same rate of travel, 
on May 23. If he went back by Florence and Bologna, he would 
have left Genoa at latest by April 5 to 15, if he stayed there that 
long, and left Florence between the 12th and the 22nd. 


Queens College, Flushing, New York. 





GEOFFREY CHAUCER, ESQ., AND SIR JOHN 
HAWKWOOD 


By Rosert ARMSTRONG PRATT 


The publication, from time to time, of various facts and 
theories, has slowly increased our understanding of the mission 
to Lombardy undertaken in 1378 by Edward de Berkeley and 
Geoffrey Chaucer on behalf of Richard II.’ To this gradual 
accumulation of evidence and suggestion, I now offer an addi- 
tional detail. In the record of payment to Chaucer before the 
journey, and in his enrolled account after the journey, mention 
is made of his being sent “in nuncio Regis versus partes Lum- 
bardie, tam ad Dominum de Melan, quam ad Johannem 
Haukewode, pro certis negociis expedicionem guerre Regis 
tangentibus.” ° These English records clearly indicate that 
Chaucer’s mission was intended to take him, and did take him, 
both to Bernabo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and to the English 
condottiere Sir John Hawkwood, then in Lord Bernabo’s em- 
ploy. These records, however, leave us in ignorance of the 
circumstances under which Chaucer and Hawkwood conferred, 
of the probable time of their meeting, and whether they may 


*See, for example, R. E. G. Kirk, Life-Records of Chaucer, Part IV (‘“ Chaucer 
Society Publications, Second Series,’ No. 32 [London, 1900]), pp. xxviii-xxix, and 
Life-Records Nos. 118, 120, 121, 122, 140, Addition No. 8; J. S. P. Tatlock, The 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (‘Chaucer Society Publica- 
tions, Second Series,’ No. 37 [London, 1907], 41-2; Tatlock, “The Duration of 
Chaucer’s Visits to Italy,’ JEGP, XII (1913), 118-121; Arthur Stanley, “Sir 
John Hawkwood,” Blackwood’s Magazine, CCXXV (1929), 405; J. M. Manly (ed.), 
Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1931), p. 17; Edouard Perroy, 
L’Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident: étude sur la politique religieuse de 
V’Angleterre sous Richard II (1378-1399) (Paris, 1933), pp. 187-139, 51-52; Haldeen 
Braddy, “ New Documentary Evidence concerning Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy,” 
MLN, XLVIII (1933), 507-511; Manly, “ Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy,” MLN, 
XLIX (1934), 209-216; R. A. Pratt, “Chaucer and the Visconti Libraries,” ELH: 
A Journal of English Literary History, VI (1939), 191-199; E. P. Kuhl, “ Why Was 
Chaucer Sent to Milan in 1378?” MLN, LXII (1947), 42-44. 

? See the record of payment before the journey (Life-Record No. 121), which in 
these words describes the mission of Sir Edward de Berkeley, and then for 
Chaucer says: “ Galfrido Chaucer, Armigero Regis, misso in Comitiva eiusdem 
Edwardi ad easdem partes in nuncio Regis predicto. . . .” Practically the same 
words that I print in the text appear also in the record of Chaucer’s enrolled 
account after the journey (Life-Record No. 122). 
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have met in the field, at Milan, or elsewhere. These questions 
are answered in part by certain Italian records which tell some- 
thing of Hawkwood’s activities during the period of Chaucer’s 
sojourn in Lombardy. It is to these Italian records, not pre- 
viously brought forward in connection with Chaucer, that the 
present paper directs attention. 

Chaucer left London on May 28, 1378, and returned to that 
city on September 19. Allowing five weeks for travel in each 
direction, we may assume that he was in Lombardy roughly a 
month and a half, or from about July 1 to about August 15. 
During the summer of 1378, Hawkwood’s company was be- 
sieging Verona, a city on which Lord Bernabo had designs 
because of the claim of his wife, Regina della Scala, on the 
Scaligeri dominions. Hawkwood’s approach to Verona was 
through the narrow corridor lying between Lake Garda on the 
north and the territory of Mantua on the south. While Chaucer 
was in Lombardy, Hawkwood’s camp was in the valley of the 
Mincio River, which flows in a southerly direction from Lake 
Garda to Mantua and then south-easterly to the River Po 
beyond. The precise location of his headquarters during most 
of this period was at Monzambano, on the right bank of the 
Mincio, about six miles south of Lake Garda and sixteen north 
of Mantua, but almost on the border of the Mantuan dominion. 
Fifteen miles to the east was Verona; Milan lay some seventy- 
five miles to the west. 

In the course of their activities in the valley of the Mincio, 
Hawkwood’s men were perpetually violating the nearby terri- 
tory pertaining to Mantua. Although Hawkwood had orders 
from Bernabo to respect this neutral Mantuan territory, the 
continuous violations were virtually inevitable, and the fre- 
quent protestations of the Marchese Lodovico Gonzaga of 
Mantua were apparently of little avail. Gonzaga’s concern has 
been described in the following terms. 


Pe’ Signori di Mantova lo spauracchio dell’Acuto et delle sue 
soldatesche era divenuto in certi momenti una vera ossessione: si 
seguiva con trepidazione ogni lor mossa anche quando eran lontane, 
perché non si era mai sicuri che prima o poi non capitassero di 
nuovo a perpetrare saccheggi ed estorsioni.® 


*A. Luzio (ed.), L’Archivio Gonzaga di Mantova: La corrispondenza familiare, 
amministrativa e diplomatica dei Gonzaga, Pubblicazioni della R. Accademia 
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Thus Gonzaga complained of the pillaging and extortions per- 
petrated against his land and people, but mostly in vain. Yet 
his protests have served one useful purpose, for they elicited 
from Hawkwood and his officers a series of letters, now in the R. 
Archivio di Stato di Mantova, providing evidence concerning 
Hawkwood’s whereabouts during the summer of 1378. From 
April 16 to October 17 of that year, Hawkwood, John Thorn- 
bury, and William Gold, constable-general in the English camp, 
wrote to Gonzaga * at least twenty-six letters, as the following 
list indicates; most of them are dated from various places near 
the Mincio;* the last was written from Hawkwood’s autumn 
quarters at Cremona. 

Of these twenty-six letters, seventeen are listed by Rawdon 
Brown in his Calendar of State Papers,’ while I have seen nine 
(Nos. 4, 9, 11, 20-25) which Brown does not give. On the other 
hand I have been unable to locate two letters (Nos. 1 and 26) 
seen and described by Brown; this suggests that further search 
will perhaps reveal still other letters of the period in which we 
are interested, and thus make possible an even more accurate 
check on precisely where Hawkwood was during Chaucer's 


Virgiliana di Mantova, Serie I: Monumenta, II (Verona, 1922), 119-120. For a 
useful view of the relative positions of the territories of the Visconti, the Scaligeri, 
and the Gonzaga in 1378, see either W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas (4th ed., rev.; 
New York, 1924), pp. 78-79: “ Central Europe in 1378”; or D. M. Bueno de 
Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan (Cambridge, 1941), “ Map IV. 
Eastern Lombardy and the Veneto in 1385” (opposite p. 69); each of these maps 
shows clearly why Hawkwood’s men violated the Mantovano while attacking 
Verona. For a sketch of Hawkwood’s activities in the summer of 1378, see G. 
Temple-Leader and G. Marcotti, Giovanni Acuto (Sir John Hawkwood): storia 
d’un condottiere (Florence, 1889), pp. 115-118. 

*No. 13 is addressed to Gonzaga’s captain, Jacopo de Cobagnatis. 

5 Most of these places may be located in Carta d’Italia del Touring Club Italiano, 
ed. L. V. Bertarelli, Instituto Geografico de Agostini-Novara, Foglio 12: Verona. 
Castelgrimaldo, for example, lies about 9 miles south-southwest of Monzambano, 
and Castelgoffredo about 13 miles southwest of Monzambano. According to Brown 
(p. 21; see footnote 6, infra), Publice is La Piubega in Mantuan territory on the 
Seriola Pubblica. I have not been able to locate Montissorte, or any locality with 
a similar name; but I think we may safely conjecture that it lay in the somewhat 
hilly country surrounding Monzambano for a distance of roughly five miles, rather 
than in the extremely flat plains which predominate elsewhere in the general 
territory with which we are concerned. 

® Rawdon Brown, ed., Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 
English Affairs, existing in the archives and collections of Venice, and in other 
libraries of Northern Italy, Vol. I, 1202-1509 (London, 1864), pp. 19-24; see also 
p. Ixxviii. 
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mission to Lombardy. In the following list of these letters, I 
give Brown’s numeration (59-75) in parentheses.’ 


} (63) 


8 (65) 


} (71) 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24. 
95 
26 


NO. DATE 


1378 
April 16 
April 17 
April 20 


(59) 
(60) 
(61) 


April 26 
May 15 
May 19 
May 20 
May 30 
July 
July 
July ¢ 
July ¢ 
July 


(62) 
(64) 
(66) 
(67) 


(68) 


(69) 
(70) 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August § 
August 13 
August 18 
August 20 
August 25 
August 25 
August 29 


(72) 
(73) 
(74) 


(75) 





PLACE 


Camp against Verona 
Piadena 
Villafranca 


Camp against Verona 
Publice 

Piubega 

Piubega 

Villafranca 
Castelgrimaldo 

Camp against Verona 
Camp against Verona 
Monzambano 
Monzambano 


Monzambano 

Camp against Verona 
Camp against Verona 
Monzambano 
Monzambano 

Camp against Verona 
Camp on the Mincio 
Castelgoffredo 
Castelgoffredo 
Montissorte 
Montissorte 
Castelgoffredo 


October 17. Cremona 


WRITER 


John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood, 
Jacopo de Ca- 
valli, and Con- 
rad Deponte 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Thornbury 
John Hawkwood 
William Gold 
William Gold 
William Gold 
William Gold, to 
Captain Jacopo 
de Cobagnatis 
at Volta 
William Gold 
William Gold 
William Gold 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
William Gold 
William Gold 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
William Gold 
William Gold 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 


7 For the location of each letter Brown says merely “ Mantuan Archives.” For 
each of the 24 letters I have located, I here give first the number of the Busta in 
ithe Archivio di Stato in Mantova, and then any further designation assigned to 
the letter. No. 2: 2388, 642. No. 3: 1595, 1878: A. 3. No. 4: 1595, 1378: A. 4. 
No, 5: 2388, 643. No. 6: 2388, 644. No. 7: 2388, 645. No. 8: 1595, 1378: A. 6. 
No. 9: 2888. No. 10: 1595, 1878: A. 15. No. 11: 2388. No. 12: 1595, 1378: A. 16. 
No. 13: 1595, 1878 A. 17. No. 14: 1595, 1878: A. 18. No. 15: 1595, 1878: A. 19. 
No. 16: 1595, 1878: A. 21. No. 17: 1595, 1378: A. 22. No. 18: 1595, 1878: A. 23. 
No. 19: 1595, 1878 A. 24. No. 20: 1595, 1878. No. 21: 2388. No. 22: 2388. No 
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This list of letters, our only precise check on Hawkwood’s 
activities during Chaucer’s sojourn in Lombardy, offers no evi- 
dence that Hawkwood was with his company from July 12 until 
August 5. That he was actually away from his headquarters 
for at least part of this time is revealed by letter No. 18, 
written to Lodovico Gonzaga on August 8 from the camp at 
Monzambano. This letter, moreover, gives specific information 
regarding where Hawkwood had been; I therefore present it in 
full. 


Al Magnifico et potente domino, domino Lodovico 
de Gonzaga Mantue et cugino carissimo.® 


Magnifice et potens domine: Recepi vestre dominationis literas, 
quarum intellecto tenore respondeo Bertolinum de Codelupo venisse 
ad me Mediolanum ex parte vestre dominationis, et michi inter 
cetera exposuisse dampna vestris subditis et in vestris territoriis 
ablata per meas gentes, de quo non modicum secum dolui et doleo 
usque ad mortem quoniam acerto tenere potestis quod vestros 
subditos, territoria et bona tamquam bona magnifici et excelsi 
domini mei domini Bernabovis pro posse defenderem et gubernarem; 
set secum remansi in concordia, quod dum essem in loco congruo et ‘ 
acto taliter facerem quod briata in totum vel in partem dampna " 
data in vestris territoriis et vestris subditis emendaret; set quia 
tempus de presenti non est dictos nostros sotios gravandi pro 
dictis '* solvendis dampnis, quia briata nune egena est et etiam 
oportet quod in nonnullis servitiis dicti mei domini ipsos operer, 
igitur vestra dominacio pro malo non habeat si nunc dicta dampna 
non emendantur, promictens indubie* vestre dominacioni, quod 
cum ero in aliqua civitate seu loco in quo ipsos costringere possem 
ad emendationem dictorum dampnorum, infallabiliter fatiam ita 
quod vestra dominacio poterit merito contentari; super hec et 
omnibus aliis informavi vestrum Capitaneum Volte;** supplicans 
vestre dominationi, quod si siqua valeo michi tamquam vestro man- 
dare dingnetur quoniam continuo paratus sum ad omnia vestra 





23: 1595, 1378. No. 24: 1595, 1878. No. 25: 2388. I express my gratitude to Dr. 
Giovanni Praticd, Director of the Archivio di Stato in Mantova, for his courtesy in 
having certain of the letters photographed for me. 

’'This heading appears on the back, or cover side, of the paper containing the 
letter. This letter is summarized by Brown, p. 23. 


® et] et et (MS). 

1° dampna] Over the m is a superfluous stroke (MS). 

11 dictis] dictis debitis with debitis crossed out (MS). 

12 indubie] Here the MS is slightly torn. 

18 Evidently Captain Jacopo de Cobagnatis, the recipient of letter No. 13. Volta 
lies about 7 miles south-southwest of Monzambano. 
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mandata. Data in campo Montiszambani, die viij. Agusti prime 
Indictionis. 


Iohannes Haukewod capitaneus et cetera. 


In this letter we are offered not only a typical view of the 
perpetual problem faced by Hawkwood because of damages by 
his men in the Mantovano, but also the information that he 
had recently been away from his headquarters in the field, had 
been in fact at Milan. Furthermore, we are given the impression 
that Hawkwood had been in Milan for more than just a few 
days, since it had seemed worth while for Bertolino de Code- 
lupo, in order to see him on behalf of Gonzaga, to travel the 
ninety miles to Milan from Mantua, normally a journey of three 
or four days each way. Indeed, when Hawkwood left camp to 
go to Milan, he probably knew that it was for a fairly long stay. 
Unless he rode post-haste, Hawkwood’s journey presumably 
took three rather than two days each way. Accordingly, we can 
be fairly certain of this much: that Chaucer and de Berkeley 
saw Hawkwood at Milan rather than in the field or elsewhere; 
that Hawkwood was sent for shortiy after their arrival in Milan 
from London; that they conducted their negotiations with him 
during some period between July 15 and August 2; and that 
the three forgathered under the auspices of Hawkwood’s em- 
ployer and father-in-law, Bernabo Visconti, to whom likewise 
Chaucer and de Berkeley had been sent. So far the Mantuan 
archives have offered no help in revealing the nature of Chau- 
cers business in Lombardy, but until positive evidence to the 
contrary is brought forward, I think it is wholly reasonable to 
suppose that he and de Berkeley were sent “ pro certis negociis 
expedicionem guerre Regis tangentibus.” 


Queens College, Flushing, New York. 





NATURE AND GRACE IN THE FAERIE QUEENE* 
By A. S. P. WoopHovusE 


I am to present for your consideration an hypothesis regard- 
ing Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Historical criticism is, I believe, more than a mere corrective. 
It may have for its object to restore, so far as possible, the 
conditions essential to a full communication between artist and 
audience, which include a common understanding of the poten- 
tialities and limits of the genre and, for the purpose of the 
poet’s argument, the acceptance of a common frame of refer- 
ence. Historical criticism, thus conceived, entails the use of 
hypothesis, which must submit to experimental verification. 
Besides the obvious tests of covering the principal phenomena 
and not running counter to any of the known evidence, a critical 
hypothesis is verified whenever it serves to bring into clearer 
relief the poem’s aesthetic pattern and demonstrate its consist- 
ency. This is a criterion which we shall have occasion to apply. 
It involves, of course, an assumption, frequently rejected as 
hampering to scholarly ingenuity, that a great poet is a con- 
scientious artist and knows what he is about. 

The particular hypothesis which I am to advance turns upon 
one of the intellectual frames of reference common to Spenser 
and many other writers of the Renaissance, namely, their recog- 
nition of two levels of existence and experience, traditionally 
known as the order of nature and the order of grace. A few years 
ago I found that to read Milton’s Comus in the light of this 
frame of reference was to sharpen, and also to modify, one’s 
sense of the poem’s pattern and its meaning;* and I promised 
myself that some day I would try the experiment of re-reading 
the Faerie Queene with this frame of reference, this apportion- 
ment of experience to the order of nature and the order of grace, 
in mind, and would see whether here also it might not serve to 
sharpen, and perhaps to modify, one’s sense of the poem’s pat- 
tern and its meaning. Let this be my excuse for the present 


* Annual Tudor and Stuart Club Lecture, April 29, 1949. 
1The Argument of Milton’s Comus, University of Toronto Quarterly, 11 
(1941) . 46-71. 
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delivery of coals to Newcastle, and for the temerity of a mere 
Miltonist in lecturing on the Faerie Queene in the home of the 
great Variorum Spenser. 

In Spenser’s day, as still in Milton’s, the two orders of nature 
and of grace were universally accepted as a frame of reference, 
whether they were specifically named or not. Within this frame 
of reference * there was room for every degree of difference in 
attitude and emphasis: it was a frame of reference, not a body of 
doctrine. To the Christian, of course, both orders were subject 
to the power and providence of God, but exercised in a manner 
sufficiently different to maintain a clear-cut distinction between 
the two. In the natural order belonged not only the physical 
world, what is commonly called the world of nature inanimate 
and animate, but man himself considered simply as a denizen 
of that world. The rule of its order was expressed not only in 
the physical laws of nature, but in natural ethics (in what was 
significantly called the law of nature), and even in natural as 
opposed to revealed religion. This order was apprehended in 
experience and interpreted by reason; and it had its own wis- 
dom, for upon the law of nature had been erected the ethical 
system of a Plato, an Aristotle or a Cicero. It had its own insti- 
tutions, of which the highest was the state, but this is an aspect 
of the order of nature which need not detain us here. . . . To 
the order of grace, on the other hand, belonged man in his 
character of supernatural being, with all that concerned his 
salvation, under the old dispensation and the new. The law of 
its government was the revealed will of God, received and inter- 
preted by faith, and it included a special kind of experience 
called religious experience. The order of grace had also its 
appropriate institution, the Church, which, like the state, need 
not concern us here. 

The relation between the order of nature and the order of 
grace was a problem which admitted of various solutions. One 
group of answers insisted on the contrast and wide divergence 
of the two orders, and these answers were returned by indivi- 
duals and sects of opposite tendencies. 

The ascetic and rigorist would emphasize the divergence, in 
order to depress nature and exalt grace; the naturalist, in order 


* The account of the frame of reference is adapted from my article on Comus. 
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to exalt nature and depress grace, finding the demands of the 
higher order “ unnatural” and denying their validity. Still in 
the same group were others who insisted on the divergence of 
nature and grace with the intention of accepting them both, 
but at the same time of avoiding inferences from the one to the 
other: such was the fideist, who took the order of grace on 
authority, but in the order of nature pursued his experimental 
and sceptical way, the Baconian, with his two philosophies, 
natural and divine, and (though this lies outside our present 
scope) the Puritan extremist, reactionary in the realm of grace, 
progressivist in the realm of nature. All these, though for dif- 
ferent ends, apply what I have elsewhere called the principle of 
segregation.® 

Opposed to them were all those thinkers who, with many 
different shades of emphasis and inference, agreed in responding 
to the profound human instinct for a unified view of life. They 
insisted that the order of grace was the superstructure whose 
foundations were securely laid in nature; that there was no 
interval between the two orders; that grace came to perfect 
nature, an idea including discipline and a miraculous remedy for 
man’s fall; that well-being must be defined in terms of the two 
orders simultaneously, and that what was for man’s good as a 
natural being could not be to his detriment as a supernatural, 
or vice versa. 

These, with varying degrees of modification, were the assump- 
tions of Christian humanism, whose dominance in the Ren- 
aissance, and whose importance for Spenser, will hardly be 
questioned. These were the assumptions of that long tradition 
which was about to receive its most majestic English expression 
in the first book of Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1593). But the stormy waters upon which the Church of 
England was already entering are alone sufficient to warn us 
not to underestimate the variety and strength of opposing 
currents of Christian thought released and accelerated by the 
Protestant Reformation, and specifically by the impressive 
formulations of Calvin, whose influence upon Spenser Padelford 
has demonstrated.* Underlying the struggle of parties in Church 


* Puritanism and Liberty (London, 1938), introduction, pp. 57-60. 
*F. M. Padelford, The Spiritual Allegory of the Faerie Queene, Book One, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 22 (1923).1-17. Cf. P. N. Siegel, 
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and state were opposing ideals of the Christian life, and sup- 
porting these ideals were divergent views of the character and 
the relation of the order of nature and the order of grace. 

The frame of reference is everywhere, explicit or implied; and 
if we ignore it, we neglect an important part of Spenser’s, as 
of Milton’s, intellectual background, and a valuable instrument 
of critical analysis. Such at least is the contention of this 
lecture, which asks, and (so far as time permits) will try to 
answer the following questions: What light does this frame of 
reference throw upon the Faerie Queene? How does it sharpen 
and perhaps modify our sense of Spenser’s aesthetic pattern 
(for, whatever be true of some other poets, the aesthetic pat- 
terning of Spenser and Milton is based upon ideas, upon con- 
ceptual thinking) ? Does a recognition of the frame of reference 
help us at some points to see further into Spenser’s allegory? 
Does it help us to appreciate relations of parallel with contrast 
(for similarity with dissimilarity, parallel with contrast, are 
of the essence of an aesthetic pattern) ? Does it even serve to 
explain more adequately than heretofore the significance, intel- 
lectual and aesthetic, of certain characters and episodes? Does 
it, finally, give us any indication of the direction which the 
poem may have taken in those last six (or is it five and five- 
sixth?) books which have not come down to us? I would ask 
you to remember that whatever I assert is tentative, and that 
the purpose is exploration and the testing of an hypothesis. 


Q 


Some fifty years after Spenser published the second instal- 
ment of the Faerie Queene, an eloquent contemporary of Mil- 
ton’s, whose name has not come down to us, wrote: 


Spenser and the Calvinistic View of Life, Studies in Philology, 41 (1944) . 201-22. 
In effect, though not explicity, Padelford discriminates between nature and grace. 
In pursuance of his own principle that “in studying the relationships and inter- 
connections of man’s intellectual history, it is well not to be too schematic” (p. 
215), Siegel confuses the two orders, finding Puritanism in Guyon’s rejection of 
Mammon’s offers of wealth as, “above all, distraction from the pursuit of a 
righteous life” (p. 203), and talking of Calidore’s return, after his pastoral inter- 
lude, “to the service of Gloriana and God” (p. 204). Obviously the principle is 
wrong. What is required is the highest degree of precision (which involves schema- 
tim) in the formulation of positions and their consequences, and the ability to 
determine when an author recognizes these consequences and when he does not. 
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Christ Jesus, whose is the kingdom, the power and the glory both 
in nature and in grace, hath given several maps and schemes of 
his dominions ...: both of his great kingdom, the world, .. . 
and also of his special and peculiar kingdom, the kingdom of grace. 
Which kingdoms, though they differ essentially or formally, yet they 
agree in one common subject-matter, man and societies of men, 
though under a diverse consideration. And not only man in society, 
but every man individually, is an epitome either of one only or of 
both these dominions. Of one only: so every natural man (who ina 
natural consideration is called microcosmus, an epitome of the 
world), in whose conscience God hath his throne, ruling him by 
the light of nature to a civil outward good and end. Of both: so 
every believer who, besides this natural conscience and rule, hath an 
enlightened conscience, carrying a more bright and lively stamp of 
the kingly place and power of the Lord Jesus, swaying him by the 
light of faith or scripture, and such a man may be called micro- 
christus, the epitome of Christ mystical.’ 


I suggest that some such relation between the order of nature 
and the order of grace is likewise present in Spenser’s mind, 
and some such distinction between the motives and sanctions of 
virtue on the natural level and on the specifically religious, and 
that these are consistently applied in the part of the Faerie 
Queene which we possess; or, to be quite concrete, that Book I 


moves (as has been generally recognized) on the religious level, 
or (as I should prefer to describe it) with reference to the order 
of grace, and the remaining books (as has not been recognized) 
on the natural level only: that the Redcross Knight is indeed 
microchristus, but Guyon, and each of the other heroes of 
individual books, microcosmus alone. 

This hypothesis runs completely counter to one recently put 
forward,° that each of the knights is, as it were, the heir of his 
predecessors’ victories, and together they form a composite pic- 
ture of the Christian gentleman, or that Guyon, for example, 
achieves his virtues of temperance and continence, and is able 
to discharge his task, because he starts from the vantage point 
of holiness achieved by the Redcross Knight. Few perhaps will 
accept this hypothesis, which ignores the obvious fact that 
while the motivation and sanctions of the Redcross Knight's 


° The Ancient Bounds (London, 1645): reprinted in my Puritanism and Liberty 
(spelling, ete., modernized), pp. 247-8. 

° By Professor Fredson Bowers, at the M.L. A., December, 1948, Group English 
IV (see multigraphed summary). 
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virtue are specifically religious, those of Guyon’s, just as clearly, 
are not. But there is still a middle course, the refuge of vague- 
ness, Which recognizes the religious character of the Redcross 
Knight, and the impossibility of finding in Aristotle, or in 
Aristotle read in the light of Plato, any equivalent for holiness, 
which further recognizes the essentially Aristotelian character 
of Guyon and his virtues, but which breaks down when it comes 
to Britomart and, in the effort to account for the evident dif- 
ference between her and Guyon, decides that she must represent 
a religious virtue, a specifically Christian conception of chastity 
and love.’ 

We are concerned with testing my hypothesis, and in the 
degree to which it is verified it will, of course, disprove the other 
two. All recognize the necessity of some synthesis between the 
contentions of the various books, but the other two try to 
provide for the synthesis piecemeal as the poem moves along, 
while mine, remembering that we have only the first half of the 
pattern of the Faerie Queene, is content that synthesis should 
be prepared for, but held in solution, perhaps even till Book 
XII. Spenser’s preparation for his final synthesis, as it appears 
to me, consists, first, in sharply differentiating between the two 
orders; secondly, in presenting the virtues of natural ethics in 
aform which Christianity can assimilate, and has in fact assimi- 
iated, and, thirdly, in indicating the limits of nature and the 
points at which it requires to be supplemented or corrected by 
grace. It is the second of these three steps that has led the 
critics without exception to conclude that all or some of the 
heroes and their virtues are specifically Christian. But the 
question is not whether the natural virtues can be ratified by 
religion before being transcended by it (for all of them can), 
but whether in the particular instance the motivation and the 
sanctions of the virtue are from nature or from grace. 

In the part of the poem which has come down to us, such is 
my hypothesis, Spenser is careful to differentiate the two orders 
of nature and grace. He emphasizes the parallels between them, 
and the differences which only these parallels can bring into 
relief, and he builds both into his pattern; for parallel with 


"Thus Padelford in The Allegory of Chastity in the Faerie Queene, Studies in 
Philology, 21 (1924).367-81: Variorum Spenser 3.324. 


3 
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difference is (as we said) of the essence of aesthetic patterning, 
No doubt he interprets the virtues of the natural order as a 
Christian would interpret them; but he scrupulously abstains 
from assigning to them a religious motive and from invoking in 
their behalf the supernatural sanctions so freely drawn upon in 
Book I; nor does he bespeak in their support any infusion of 
divine grace. The natural order, the level on which the remain- 
ing books move, is also, it is true, under the power and provi- 
dence of God, which may intervene to protect the natural man 
from external evil; but nowhere save in Book I (as we shall 
see) does Prince Arthur figure forth the grace that works in- 
wardly upon the heart and will. 


3 

Though it sometimes seems to raise as many problems as it 
solves, every re-examination of the Faerie Queene must com- 
mence with the Letter to Raleigh. For whatever its relation 
to the composition of the poem, the Letter is clearly Spenser’s 
introduction to a reading of it. As such the purpose of the 
Letter is severely limited. It is not to anticipate the whole 
meaning of the work, that would be an almost impossible task, 
and so far as it were successfully executed, an error of judgment; 
it is simply to set the reader’s feet on the right path, to make 
clear that the poem is an allegory, that each book deals with 
one of the private virtues (holiness in the person of the Red- 
cross Knight, temperance in the person of Guyon, chastity 
in the person of Britomart) , that Prince Arthur represents in 
the whole poem the sum of the virtues, or (as it is called in 
the Aristotelian scheme) magnanimity,* and in the separate 
books its application to the particular virtue under discussion, 
and, finally, to give a very necessary indication of the structure 
of the poem and the occasion of the various adventures recited. 
The incompleteness of the Letter is evident from the absence 
of any allusion to the historical allegory, whose existence, and 
whose importance to Spenser, no one can doubt. This, and 
much else, the reader is left the pleasure of discovering for 
himself. The Letter tells him what he needs to know at start- 


®Spenser’s word in the Letter is, of course, magnificence, but in the poem 
magnanimity. 
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ing: it does not tell all he will know when he has finished the 
twelve or even the three books. Thus Spenser may well have 
foreseen a function for Book XII, which it would have been 
premature to disclose. Perhaps, in addition to supplying be- 
lated explanations, the twelfth book was to have completed the 
pattern of the whole and, like the Epilogue in Comus, to have 
furnished the vantage point from which all that went before 
might be seen in its true relations and its full significance. 

It is not surprising, then, that in the Letter the frame of 
reference is merely hinted, not set out in detail. The reader is 
told that the virtue of Book I is holiness, which he would 
instantly recognize as a specifically Christian virtue, outside 
nature and belonging to the order of grace; that the armour 
which the Redcross Knight assumes “ is the armour of a Chris- 
tian man specified by Saint Paul,’ and that this fact alone 
marked him off, set him above, all the other knights, for when 
he had donned the armour, this clownish young man, this son 
of nature, innocent of any cultivation, “ seemed the goodliest 
man in all that company.” The reader is then told of Sir Guyon, 
the knight of temperance, a virtue which (though it had cer- 
tainly been adopted, like the other natural virtues, into the 
Christian scheme) belonged in origin and essence to the order 
or nature, and was, in fact, with justice and magnanimity, the 
most characteristic of the Aristotelian virtues. He would ob- 
serve the absence of any reference to religion, and might be 
expected to take the hint that Books II and I moved upon 
different levels, and to be rendered sufficiently alert for the con- 
trast which the two books present, and which is an essential 
element in the aesthetic pattern of the poem. 


+ 


It need no longer be argued in detail that Book I moves upon 
the level of grace. Padelford’s demonstration is conclusive, 
that holiness is a purely Christian virtue, and that the Institutes 
of Calvin furnishes a relevant gloss, while the Ethics of Aris- 
totle does not.? The attempt of DeMoss to extract Spenser’s 
holiness from Aristotle, and of Miss Winstanley to extract it 


* As cited in n. 4. 
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from a blend of Aristotle and Plato, patently break down.” It 
will suffice to recall in rapid summary the essential features of 
Spenser’s first book: (i) the emphasis upon the Christian’s 
armour, and especially upon the shield of faith; (ii) the char- 
acter of the Knight’s companion and guide, Una, the single 
and all-sufficient religious truth, in whose presence alone he is 
safe; (iii) the whole tenor of the Knight’s adventures up to 
canto 10, which are not an education in virtue in any ordinary 
sense, but an illustration of the bankruptcy of the natural man 
and of the essentially Christian doctrine that only grace can 
save; (iv) in conformity with this, the special role assigned in 
this book to Prince Arthur, who certainly does not represent 
the Aristotelian magnanimity, but on the contrary the opera- 
tion of divine grace; (v) the completion of the Redcross 
Knight’s education in the House of Holiness: '* cleansed by 
repentance, taught by Faith,’* healed by Hope, led through the 
works of Charity to the hill of Contemplation, vouchsafed a 
vision of the New Jerusalem and his own niche as a saint 
therein, and returned to the world, prepared at last for active 
service. When Bunyan read the first Book of the Faerie Queene, 
and especially this episode of the House of Holiness, he did not 
mistake their purport, but recognized it as purely evangelical 
and gathered from Spenser hints for his own allegory of 
salvation.”* 

Something of the relation between the two orders of nature 
and grace is already apparent in Book I, whose central episodes 
all move upon the level of grace. The lion which accompanies 
Una to the dwelling of Abessa, and there slays Kirkrapine, 
represents (it has been suggested) the law of nature, and the 
action symbolizes the agreement between natural ethics (so 


1° W. F. DeMoss, Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues ‘according to Aristotle, 
Modern Philology, 26 (1918). 23-8, 245-70; Lilian Winstanley, in introduction to 
her edition of Book II (Cambridge, 1914). 

1-40. 

227t has not, I think, been noticed that in Spenser’s description of Faith the 
serpent in the chalice (1.10.13) bears a double significance, both in the order of 
grace: besides being the symbol of healing (the emblem of Aescalapius) and of 
salvation (Moses’ serpent on the staffi—Numb. 21.9—the type of Christ on the 
Cross), it is also a symbol of menace, doubtless with reference to 1 Cor. 12.27-9. 
an its doctrine as repeated in the Book of Common Prayer. 

13 Harold Golder, Bunyan and Spenser, P.M.L.A., 45 (1930) . 216-37. 
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far as natural ethics can go) and true religion: their joint con- 
demnation of a superstitious asceticism and of the corruptions 
which inevitably attend it.“ A different relation appears in the 
two encounters of the Redcross Knight with pride. Spenser is 
sometimes criticized for suffering his hero to escape from the 
palace of Lucifera, who represents pride, only to fall a victim to 
Orgoglio, who also represents pride.’® A clearer sense of the two 
orders would show how idle such criticism is, and how sound 
and consistent is Spenser’s allegory. For Lucifera represents 
worldly pride which leads alike to vice and to disaster. But 
the vices, the seven deadly sins, are such as the moral sense is 
perfectly competent to detect and condemn: they impinge upon 
religion only as religion adds its prohibitions to whatever is 
condemned on grounds of natural ethics, just as religion (in 
Spenser’s view) assumes and ratifies all the natural virtues 
before transcending them. And for the disasters, they are such 
as the world regards: the loss of position, of possessions and of 
life. It is significantly the Dwarf, who represents worldly pru- 
dence or common sense, and no celestial visitant, that warns 
the Redcross Knight of his danger and prompts his escape. The 
pride represented by Orgoglio, however, is of a very different 
sort. It is spiritual pride, which assails the Knight in his re- 
ligious character when he has laid aside the armour of a Chris- 
tian man. From it he is powerless to rescue himself. The 
keyless prison-house will yield to nothing but the onslaught 
of Prince Arthur, that is, to the violence of grace." 

There are subtler relations between the two orders than the 
rather obvious examples which I have chosen; and these rela- 
tions will, I hope, become apparent as we proceed. But to turn 
now to the comparison of Book II with Book I. 


“1.3; H.S.V. Jones, Spenser Handbook (N. Y., 1930), 159. The two orders are 
again brought face to face in the meeting of Una with the satyrs and Sir Satyrane 
(1.6), which yields a similar result: the friendship of uncorrupted nature for 
grace, but the limits, nevertheless, of merely natural perceptions. 

8 1.4-5; 1.7. 

“1.8. 37-9. Another and less significant juxtaposition of the two orders occurs 
in the encounter with Despair (1.9): Sir Terwin is reduced to despair and 
impelled to suicide by a sense of earthly misfortune: it is an offence against nature 
(and of course against religion, which is not invoked); the Redeross Knight, by a 
sense of sin and spiritual shipwreck: it is an offence against religion (and of course 
against nature, which is not invoked). 
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5 

Every reader must recognize the similarities of the second 
Book to the first, in structure and episode, and must believe, 
when he contrasts them with Books III and IV, that Spenser 
intended each group to form one of the larger units in the 
pattern of the whole. 

In each of the first two books, a knight (the Redcross Knight 
and Guyon) is assigned a task by Gloriana and is accompanied 
as companion and guide by the person at whose instance the 
task was assigned (Una in the one case, the Palmer in the 
other). Each knight passes through a series of adventures 
which are, in one sort or other, an education in the virtue for 
which he stands and a preparation for his final task. The ad- 
ventures involve conflicts with single adversaries (the brothers 
Sansfoy, Sansloy and Sansjoy in Book I, the brothers Pyrochles 
and Cymochles in Book II), the temporary separation of the 
Knight from his companion, the encounter with some analogous 
temptations (the palace of Lucifera, and the cave of Mam- 
mon) , the rescue of the hero by Prince Arthur, the completion 
of his education in a retreat (the House of Holiness in Book I, 
the Castle of Alma in Book IT) , which affords the final prepara- 
tion for his assigned task (the slaying of the Dragon by the 
Redcross Knight, the overthrow of Acrasia and her Bower of 
Earthly Bliss by Guyon). These are commonplaces of criti- 
cism; for the parallels are so obvious as to be inescapable. 

But what of the differences which the parallels should bring 
into relief, and which should rescue the parallelism from mo- 
notony? They likewise (as I believe) are so obvious as to have 
seemed to Spenser inescapable; but to them less than sufficient 
attention has been paid, and the reason is not far to seek. All 
the differences depend upon, and derive their significance from, 
the fact which has been generally overlooked: that whereas 
what touches the Redcross Knight bears primarily upon re- 
vealed religion, or belongs to the order of grace, whatever 
touches Guyon bears upon natural ethics, or belongs to the 
order of nature." 

‘7 Guyon’s encounter with the Redcross Knight (2.1. 26-34) has for its general 


significance a further note on the relation of the order of nature to the order of 
erace: the harmony of natural ethics with religious, so far as the former can go 
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This difference leaves its mark upon the whole character of 
the education which the two knights receive. Guyon’s trials 
and temptations, for the most part successfully surmounted, 
have the effect of rendering his virtue habitual. At an early 
stage, in the episode of Medina and her two sisters, Spenser sets 
forth the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean—the idea that 
virtue and well-being lie in a mean between the two extremes 
of excess and defect—a doctrine applied, indeed, throughout the 
Faerie Queene, but especially in the treatment of temperance."” 
The episode of Medina has been recognized, however, as having 
a second significance: it is an allegory of the Platonic doctrine 
of the soul, with Medina and Guyon standing for the rational 
soul, and the sisters, with their knights, for the two divisions 
of the irrational, the irascible and appetitive, or (as we might 
say) for wrath and desire.*” Temperance and continence (for 
Spenser combines the two Aristotelian virtues“) can be 


(cf. 1.3, as explained above, and n. 14) and the recognition of the claims of the 
higher order by the lower and by reason (cf. 7.59 as explained below, and n. 54). 
Guyon is more swift to recognize and bow to the symbol of the cross on St. George’s 
shield than is the latter to recognize Guyon as the worthy representative of one of 
the natural virtues. The Palmer (reason), coming up later, confirms Guyon’s 
judgment. Guyon’s reference to “The sacred badge of my Redeemers death ” 
might seem at first to run counter to our hypothesis that Guyon stands for 
natural as distinguished from Christian virtue, but the distinction is not between 
pagan and Christian, but between unconverted (natural) man and converted 
(regenerate). Though denied by some extreme Calvinists (cf. Prynne, in my 
Puritanism and Liberty, p. 233), Christ was generally held to have died for all men 
and so might be referred to, even by the unconverted, as “ my Redeemer,” though 
confessedly Spenser momentarily obscures his pattern by the phrase. It is but 
momentarily, however; for, as I shall argue below, a large part of the significance 
of Book If turns on the assignment of Guyon to the order of nature, consistently 
maintained throughout. And to deny it in this early episode would be to rob the 
episode itself of much of its meaning. Observe that the Palmer recognizes the 
Redcross Knight for a saint, a being of a different order, but characteristically 
attributes his reward to his own merit, which the Redcross Knight, also characteristi- 
cally, is swift to deny, with gentle reproof, “ His be the praise that this achievement 
wrought.” The Palmer speaks of Guyon as having to set out from the point at 
which the Redcross Knight started, not from the point which he reached (i.e., not 
with his virtue achieved) as would be demanded by Professor Bowers’ hypothesis, 
and he prays that God may guide him in his task, the God (no doubt) who 
presides over the order of nature as well as over the order of grace. 

ag 

*’ Medina’s house is described as “wondrous strong by nature, and by skilful 
frame” (2. 2.12). 

*° J. S. Harrison in Variorum Spenser, 2. 416. 

* Cf. F. M. Padelford, ibid., 420. 
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achieved only by the ascendency of the rational over the irra- 
tional soul, and it is this ascendency that becomes habitual. 
Reason dominates Book II as revealed truth dominates Book 
I, and these are personified in the companion figures of the 
Palmer and Una. 

The education of the Redcross Knight differs markedly (as 
we have implied) from Guyon’s. It proceeds by trial and error 
—principally by error: indeed until his entry into the House of 
Holiness he appears to have learned almost nothing, but to have 
blundered on, despite his innate nobility, from one error into 
another. The sum total of his education to this point has been 
one lesson: the bankruptcy of the natural man and his utter 
dependence for spiritual virtue upon the grace of God: 


What man is he that boasts of fleshly might 

And vain assurance of mortality, 

Which all so soone as it doth come to fight 

Against spirituall foes, yields by and by, 

Or from the field most cowardly doth fly! 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill 

That thorough grace hath gained victory: 

If any strength we have it is to ill, 

But all the good is Gods, both power and eke will.” 
Only as this conviction is borne home to him is St. George ready 
for the education of the House of Holiness, the vision of the 
New Jerusalem, and the fulfilment of his task. There is nothing 
remotely like it in the experience of Guyon. 

Fortified by the practice of temperance and continence, 
Guyon comes to the Castle of Alma, not for correction, and not 
to receive a vision of higher things, but simply that he may 
understand more fully the humanistic ethic which has been 
his guiding principle from the beginning and which will suffice 
him to the end: 


Of all Gods workes which do this world adorne, 
There is no one more faire and excellent 

Then is mans body both for powre and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober government; 

But none then it more fowle and indecent, 
Distempred through misrule and passions bace: 
It growes a monster and incontinent 

Doth loose his dignity and native grace.”* 





Fg 10. 1. 78 @0.1. 
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One must observe in passing that by Spenser the word grace 
is used in different senses, which are always sufficiently clear 
from the context: (i) it may refer to the grace of God working 
inwardly upon the will and infusing power, as in the stanza 
quoted above from Book I, and this sense alone is peculiar to 
the order of grace; (ii) it may refer to God’s overflowing bounty 
in bestowing outward benefits or in intervening as providential 
care in the natural order; (iii) it may refer to native endow- 
ment or to natural excellence, as in the stanza last quoted, from 
Book II; or (iv) it may refer to grace of disposition, bearing, 
or manner.** But to return. 

** Tt is significant that virtually all the instances of “ grace” meaning the grace 
of God in its full extent (i.e., (i) and closely related senses) occur in Book I. 
For example: “heavenly grace” (which supports) (1.7.12; 1.8.1); “of grace” 
(doctrine of grace) (1.10.19); ‘“ Where justice growes there grows eke greater 
grace” (1.9.53); “ perfection of all heavenly grace” (state of grace) (1.10.21). 
In the more extended sense of (ii) and related meanings (God’s bounty in be- 
stowing temporal gifts or providential protection, in the natural order), “ grace ” 
occurs in all six books. For example: “heavenly grace” (divine protection) (1.5. 
31); “ wondrous grace” (providential intervention) 1.6. argmt.; “ God’s sole grace 
... To send her succour” (6.4. 10.); Britomart is saved from disaster “ by God’s 
grace and her good heedinesse” (5.6.34); “grace” intervening to check the 
natural man for his protection, without external instrument (1.9.26). with ex- 
ternal instrument (2.11.30); “ Providence hevenly passeth living thought, / And 
doth for wretched mens reliefe make way; / For loe! great grace or fortune thither 
brought / Comfort to him” (3.5.27) (interesting as suggesting that what is really 
God’s providence is sometimes mistaken for chance by the natural man); “ his 
Creators grace . . . The guifts of soveraine bounty” (2.7.16); “ The grace of his 
Creator [he] doth despise / That will not use his gifts” (4.8.15); “If goodnesse 
find no grace [divine favour] nor righteousnes no meed” (3.11.9). The meaning 
(iii) of natural endowment is not frequent, and in its examples it is probable that 
the word “ grace” actually refers to some natural quality (as goodness of dispo- 
sition or beauty): 2.9.1 (quoted above); Belphoebe was born with “all the 
gifts of grace and chastity ” (3.6.2); Radigund seemed a “ miracle of natures goodly 
grace” (5.5.12); “deckt with wondrous giftes of natures grace” (6.7.28); 
“Whether such grace were given her by kynd” (6.6.43). In what is the common- 
est meaning, (iv) grace of disposition, bearing, manners, or simply beauty, the 
adjective “ heavenly ” is sometimes added: thus of Una’s “ grace” (1.3.4; 1.6.18) 
where the primary reference is certainly to her beauty; Belphoebe was a “ goodly 
Maide full of divinities / And gifts of heavenly grace” (3.5.34). Our classification 
is not exhaustive. There are a few doubtful examples to be noted: Mercy is born 
in heaven and “thence pour’d down on men in influence of grace” (5.10.1), 
probably to be classed under (ii); God planted the flower of chastity in Paradise, 
“to make ensample of his heavenly grace” (3.5.52), and thereafter did it “in 
stocke of earthly flesh enrace / That mortall men her glory should admyre” 
(probably to be classed under (iv), but as a disposition which God specially 
approves); “ Nepenthe is a drinck of soverayne grace / Devized by the Gods ” 
(4.3.43): as also in the preceding example, the phrasing appears to be so calculated 
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At the same crucial point in each of the two books, the poet 
pauses to sum up in a single stanza the purport of all that has 
gone before, and thus to prepare for what is to follow, for the 
orientation afforded by the Castle of Alma and the House of 
Holiness respectively: in the one, virtue achieved by man’s own 
effort, by establishing the rule of reason over the passions, and 
thus realizing the potentialities of his nature; in the other, man’s 
impotence to rise above himself, and thus his utter dependence 
upon the grace of God. Our knowledge, or rather our faith, that 
for Spenser these two positions were not incapable of final 
reconcilation must not blind us to their strong opposition until 
that reconciliation is reached. If it does, feature after feature 
of Spenser’s pattern will be blurred for us, and we shall fail to 
appreciate his art as well as his thought. We shall miss the 
consistent contrast of Guyon with the Redcross Knight, and 
the dual or (as I would suggest) the triple role of Prince Arthur 
in the poem. We shall fail to recognize how fully Spenser ex- 
ploits what I will call the difference in vertical range between 
the classical and the Christian scheme of things: in the one, 
man can rise to the specifically human or sink (like the fol- 
lowers of Acrasia) to the level of the beasts; in the other, he 
can rise (like the Redcross Knight) securely to heaven or fall 
irrecoverably, and forever, to the bottomless pit. We shall fail, 
furthermore, to understand why in Book I the supporting 
imagery comes from the romances and the Bible, with scarcely 
a single draught on Spenser’s large accumulations of classical 
lore, and in Book II, from the romances and the classics, with 
no significant reference to the Bible at all. Finally, we shall 
misapprehend the purport of Book II itself. For besides the 
contrast of nature and grace established by the first two books, 
Book II commences to explore the realm of nature with a new 
contrast in that realm between nature truly and nature falsely 
conceived, and this contrast (as we shall presently observe) 
carries us on from Book II to Book III. 


as to make it available for shadowing forth a religious meaning, which renders it 
difficult to classify; “ grace” would here seem to mean native property (iii), but 
with the added idea of a divine cause; similar is the remark about fountains, how 
some have natural properties, and others special properties “by guifte of later 
grace” (2.2.6). 
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6 

We have mentioned the dual role of Prince Arthur, now very 
generally recognized, and have suggested that in reality he plays 
not a dual, but a triple role. 

In those books of the poem which deal with the classical or 
natural virtues he stands for magnanimity, but just as clearly 
he stands in Book I for God’s grace in its inward operation upon 
the heart and will. Here then are two distinct roles. What is 
the significance of each, and where is the propriety of having 
them discharged by the same person? 

How does magnanimity, the crowning and inclusive virtue 
in the natural order, parallel heavenly grace in the religious 
order, which is clearly not man’s virtue, but (if we may use the 
term at all) God’s? The point of comparison, and the justifi- 
cation of the parallel, lies in the respective roles played by 
magnanimity and grace in the two systems. Magnanimity, in 
its Aristotelian sense, means knowing yourself equal to any- 
thing, and being so: knowing yourself worthy of the highest 
things, and being so. It is of the essence of grace, on the other 
hand, that, in a terrifyingly literal sense, you know yourself 
equal to nothing and in yourself utterly without worth. The 
classical scheme of ethics turns upon self-reliance: there is 
nothing else to rely upon; but the Christian relies upon God. 
Thus it is in Spenser’s poem. 

It might be argued that while the roles of magnanimity and 
grace in the two contrasting systems justify the emphasis on 
each and a parallel treatment of the two, this very fact would 
rather suggest the propriety of assigning them to different 
persons. But Spenser is, no doubt, preparing for an ultimate 
synthesis of nature and grace in the person of Prince Arthur. 
Clearly, Spenser would not have been the first to attempt a 
reconciliation of nature and grace: a long tradition of Christian 
humanism had worked out a Christian conception, not only of 
temperance, justice and the other natural virtues, but of mag- 
nanimity itself.2° This fact is certainly relevant to Spenser’s 
final synthesis, but it can obscure his pattern if too early 
invoked. 

“HLS. V. Jones, The Faerie Queene and the Medieval Aristotelian Tradition, 


Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 25 (1926) . 283 ff.; V. B. Hulbert, in 
Variorum Spenser, 2. 424-6. 
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It is not the specifically Christian version of temperance that 
Guyon represents, nor is it Christian magnanimity that inter- 
venes in his rescue, because in neither case is a religious motive 
or a religious sanction introduced. When this fact is clearly 
established, it is safe, and necessary, to recognize another, 
There were features in the hard self-sufficiency of Aristotle’s 
magnanimous man which were incompatible as well with the 
chivalric as with the Christian ideal: *° at moments one feels 
that he would have been more at home with Lord Chesterfield 
than with either St. Paul or Sir Lancelot; and these features 
Spenser wisely alters in his portrait of Prince Arthur, in whom 
self-reliance is never arrogant, and who is always a very perfect 
gentle knight. But Prince Arthur as magnanimity is not a 
specifically Christian figure: at most, he is a figure rendered 
compatible with the ideal of Christian knighthood. When he 
intervenes to rescue Sir Guyon from the stealthy attack of 
Pyrochles and Cymochles,” it is no longer as the symbol of 
heavenly grace intervening to save from inward evil, but as the 
symbol of magnanimity, swift to recognize a kindred spirit and 
to protect him from the outward depredation of his foes. For 
this attack of the brothers upon the unconscious Guyon has 


evidently a very different symbolic value from the attack of 
Orgoglio upon the Redcross Knight, and from Guyon’s earlier 
battle with Pyrochles, where that embodiment of irascibility 
menaces, not Guyon’s life, but his integrity, damaging his shield 
and inflicting a slight wound.** Spenser, it would seem, was 


*° The highminded man (Aristotle, Ethics, 4.8) is apt to appear supercilious, 
though affable to his inferiors; he is justified in his contempt for ordinary people, 
whom he is apt to treat with irony. “Fe is not given to admiration as there is 
nothing which strikes him as great.” He is in the highest degree courageous, of 
course, when stirred to action, but “there are few things which he values enough 
to endanger himself for them.” He would rather confer than receive benefits; and 
those received he tries to repay with interest and then forget, “for the recipient 
is inferior to the benefactor, and the highminded man always aspires to superiority.” 
He is dignified in his movements, with a deep voice and a sedate speech, and is 
never in a hurry. It seems evident that by a Christian standard he would be 
condemned as self-sufficient and proud, and by a chivalric, as lacking in generosily 
and a spirit of adventure. 

279.8. 28 fi. 

*8 If one is to interpret correctly the allegories of the Faerie Queene, one must 
bear this obvious distinction in mind. Some encounters are dramatic projections 
of an inward struggle in the mind (e.g., the Redcross Knight’s meeting with 
Despair, 1.9); others are conflicts with some outward evil (e.g., his fight with 
Error, 1.1). 
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perfectly well aware that the effects of evil are not confined to 
the human heart: it stalks abroad with fire and sword to 
plunder and slay the innocent. 

But though this be true, is it not also true, it may be asked, 
that Prince Arthur’s intervention is providential in the strictest 
sense, so that Spenser has merely exchanged one religious con- 
ception for another? It is indeed true that the intervention is 
providential; and this, I submit, is the third role of Prince 
Arthur, to figure forth the power and providence of God in the 
natural order. 

Here, as occasionally in the Faerie Queene,”® Spenser offers 
in rapid succession two symbolic presentations of the same 
truth. For the angel who stands guard over the unconscious 
Guyon *° is likewise, and even more obviously, the minister of 
God’s providence, of the overflowing grace which extends its 
protection even to the natural man: 


And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 

That may compassion of their evills move? 
There is; else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts. But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe.*! 


Such a description would apply only to the natural man, and 
would by evangelical standards apply to him equally whether 
morally virtuous, like Guyon, or the reverse.** 

Prince Arthur, it would seem then, represents, in the order 
of grace, the grace of God in its fullest extent as it works upon 
the will of the converted; in the order of nature he represents 
the virtue of magnanimity, which is as central in classical ethics 


*’The most striking example is the twofold presentation of the principle of 
generation in the whole natural order, in 3.6., first in the account of the operation 
of the Genius with matter and forms, then in the myth of Venus and Adonis, which 
effects the transition to the human level in the myth of Cupid and Psyche. 

*° 2.8. 1-8. 

"28.1. 

*Legouis (Variorum Spenser, 2.271) complains bitterly of Spenser’s thoughtless- 
hess in applying these terms to the virtuous Sir Guyon. It is not the poet who is 
thoughtless. 
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as is grace in the Christian scheme; but, also in the order of 
nature, he represents the power and providence of God as they 
intervene to protect his creatures from outward evils. 


7 


Only after the elementary distinction between the two orders 
of grace and nature has been accepted will one be prepared to 
appreciate the complexity and consistency of Spenser’s findings 
respecting the second realm, the order of nature, as these are 
developed in the second and subsequent books of the poem. 

In Book II there is (as we have remarked) a contrast be- 
tween nature truly and nature falsely conceived, and this con- 
trast is carried on in Books III and IV and serves to connect 
them with Book II. Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss represents nature 
falsely conceived. For there nature’s provision for the replenish- 
ment of life is prostituted to sensual pleasure and is without 
issue. The Genius of the Bower is a lord of misrule, and in 
truth no Genius at all, no spirit of nature, though falsely so 

alled by Acrasia and her followers; ** and the contrast with 
nature truly conceived is emphasized (as Mr. C. S. Lewis has 
shown) by the intrusion into the Bower of a false art whose 
aim is to deceive ** and whose effect is to heighten and at the 
same time to misdirect natural impulse. But if one paused at 
the end of Book II, one might easily mistake Spenser’s meaning. 
Whatever part nature really has in the Bower of Bliss is 
rescued and rehabilitated in Book III, in Spenser’s account of 
the Garden of Adonis.** There, under the auspices of the true 
Genius, the veritable spirit of nature, life replenishes itself. It 
is an allegory of the principle of generation in all things, and 


83 9.12. 46-9. 

549.12. 46, 50, 55, 58, 59, 61; C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1936) 
pp. 324 ff. 

8° 3.6. 29-50. I have deliberately refrained in this lecture from going into the 
details of Spenser’s allegory of matter and the forms, since it would carry me too 
far afield. The rival interpretations are summarized in the Variorum Spenser, 3. 340- 
52. Of these I still prefer, as a basis for further consideration, Dr. Brents Stirling's 
(ibid., 3.347-52). I have already recorded my reasoned conviction that Spenser's 
treatment of the myth of Venus and Adonis refers simply to the principle of 
generation in the natural order, and his treatment of the myth of Cupid and 
Psyche to the operation of this principle at the human level in the institution of 
marriage, in other words, that both are in the order of nature (The Argument of 
Milton‘s Comus, University of Toronto Quarterly, 11 (1941) . 67-9). 
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pleasure, rejected when it usurps the role of end, is frankly 
admitted in its proper role of natural accompaniment. The 
Garden of Adonis thus furnishes the cosmic setting, not indeed 
for the ideal of chastity represented by Britomart, but for the 
view of love and marriage associated with it, which is likewise 
presented in terms of the order of nature and without reference 
to grace. 

As compared with Guyon (representing temperance and 
continence) Britomart is positive and dynamic, representing 
the chastity which is coupled with love, which finds its prin- 
cipal motive in love, and which reaches its goal in marriage. 
But if this is true, and if it is Spenser’s sufficient reason for 
proceeding from the subject of Book II to that of Book III, it 
is not because the argument is shifted from the order of nature 
to the order of grace, but because it is more fully elaborated, 
and under proper qualifications, on the natural level. Granted 
that the ideal presented in Britomart can be assimilated by a 
Christian view of love and marriage, it still remains true that 
at this stage it is not thus assimilated. In other words, there is 
no more reason to regard Britomart as an embodiment of a 
specifically Christian ideal of chastity and love than to regard 
Belphoebe as the embodiment of a Christian ideal of virginity. 
For in neither case is there the slightest hint of a religious moti- 
vation or sanction. 

Since Spenser presents his idea of nature in connection, more 
or less immediate, with his treatment of love, it is desirable to 
scrutinize carefully his argument on this subject, which ex- 
tends from the final canto of Book II through Books III and IV, 
and includes the journey of Britomart in rescue of her lover 
Artegall, in Book V, cantos 6 and 7, an episode too seldom 
related to the argument of the preceding books. In broadest 
outline, then, there are four representations of chastity in these 
books, Britomart, Belphoebe, Amoret and Florimell, and each 
is also a representation of beauty and its evocative power. 

Of these representations Belphoebe is the simplest, stemming 
(as her name implies) from the Diana of classic myth, and 
embodying, like Diana, all the beauty, all the free activity and 
all the positive human development that the ideal of chastity 
conceived as virginity, and moving on the natural level, without 
motivation and direction from religion, will permit. The situa- 
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tion is, if you will, artificially narrowed: the response to it is not 
artificial, but natural; and Belphoebe, certainly, is no starved 
and thwarted personality. She and her twin sister Amoret are 
(as the story of their birth is intended to symbolize) children of 
nature; ** but Belphoebe is adopted by Diana and brought up 
among her nymphs, while Amoret is placed by Venus in the 
Garden of Adonis, there to be brought up by Psyche with 
her daughter Pleasure “In all the lore of love and goodly 
womanhead.” ** 

If Belphoebe and Amoret are contrasted in their fortunes, 
each is again contrasted with Britomart, the central figure of 
the whole argument. Britomart is as positive and dynamic as 
Belphoebe, but over a far wider range of experience: as _per- 
fectly adjusted but to a far more complex situation. For she is 
as chaste as Belphoebe, by including in theory and action the 
principle of generation and its human expression, wedded love, 
and not by excluding them. From the first Britomart is dedi- 
cated to the love of Artegall,’* and like a Shavian heroine (or, 
for that matter, Shakespeare’s Helena) she sets out to get him, 
obedient to a principle at work through all nature and sym- 
bolized for Spenser by the myth of Venus and Adonis and, on 
the human level, by the myth of Cupid and Psyche. Like other 
central figures in the Faerie Queene, Britomart has her com- 
panion, old Glauce, who certainly does not symbolize any 
religious directive,®® as does Una, but moves, like the Palmer, 


8° 3.6. 4-11. 578. 6. 28, 51. *9'§. 2. 22.3 8.8.26. 

°° Tt is perhaps unnecessary again to emphasize the fact that the natural does not 
necessarily connote the pagan. Britomart and Glauce go to church, Britomart 
thinking only of Artegall, and Glauce only of Britomart, or (as Spenser remarks) 
“With great devotion, and with little zele” (3.2.48). Glauce’s appropriation for 
Britomart of armour, captured from the pagan Angela, and deposited in a church 
(3. 3. 58-9), certainly does not mean that Britomart is clad, like the Redcross 
Knight, in the armour of the Christian, but perhaps symbolizes the idea that the 
natural principles (available even to the pagan) on which Britomart proceeds 
harmonize with, and can be assimilated by, Christianity. This is not Spenser's 
synthesis of the two orders, but necessary in preparation for any synthesis. It is 
important that we should be clear on this point. For in her rescue of Amoret, 
Britomart’s shield protects her from the flames, and her sword parts them and 
makes way for her (3.11.25); but it is not “the shield . . . wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked,” nor “ the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God” (Ephes. 6.16, 17). But this too may prepare for the final 
synthesis in another way, which I shall suggest at the end of the lecture, by 
rendering nature eligible as a symbol of grace. 
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on the natural level, though with a significant difference. For 
Glauce does not represent reason or any principle of control, 
but rather yields to the motive force of love which drives Brito- 
mart forward, and from which nothing but Britomart’s own 
spirit, passionate but pure, can derive a principle of control and 
direction. It is sufficient; and Britomart not only passes scathe- 
less through every danger, and unassailed by any temptation, 
but wherever she goes brings rebuke to the unchaste and aid 
to the incomplete or insecure in virtue. The crowning instance 
(as Padelford has shown) is her rescue of Amoret from the 
wicked enchanter Busyrane.*° 

Amoret is as deeply in love with Scudamour as Britomart 
with Artegall. By nature she is as chaste as Britomart, or as 
the twin sister Belphoebe. But here education in the Garden of 
Adonis, while true to nature, has yet been incomplete: it has 
not contained all the elements requisite for love true and chaste 
at the human level. There is some failure in integration. She 
cannot securely transcend the merely physical in her passion 
for Seudamour; hence her imprisonment by Busyrane. Her 
natural chastity insists that she must do so; hence her tortured 
resistance to the enchanter. Assigned the task of her rescue, 
her lover is powerless to effect it. Perforce he resigns the task 
to Britomart, who thus in Book III assumes the function of 
Prince Arthur, or something more, but in his role of magnani- 
mity, not of heavenly grace, and with this role his pursuit of 
glory: 


Ah! gentlest knight alive (sayd Scudamour) 
What huge heroicke magnanimity 


Life is not lost (said she) for which is bought 
Endlesse renown, that, more then death, is to be sought.*! 


Britomart is able to effect the rescue because she has by nature 
the attitude which Amoret must struggle to attain. In Amoret 
what is required is transcendence, but transcendence on the 
way to unification. Essentially, it is this unification that 
Britomart represents. 


““F.M. Padelford, The Allegory of Chastity in the Faerie Queene, Studies in 
Philology, 21 (1925). 367-81; to whose exposition I am deeply indebted. 
=. DF. 19. 


4 
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Britomart is the ideal embodiment of love as well as of chas- 
tity, and not, like Belphoebe, of chastity alone. She is the 
Spenserian equivalent of Milton’s ‘ Hail, wedded love.’ In this 
ideal whatever is natural, so far from being rejected, is ratified 
and comprehended. There is room in it for all the raptures of 
Spenser’s own Epithalamion. Part of the significance of Brito- 
mart’s vision in the Temple of Isis (that wonderful piece of 
dream psychology and symbolic art) is to show how securely 
grounded in nature is the ideal structure of Britomart’s life 
and love.*? They comprehend, and give appropriate human 
expression to, a principle of generation at work through the 
whole range of nature. That is why the Garden of Adonis may 
be said to furnish the cosmic background of the human ideal 
represented by Britomart. 

But that the ideal and its expression are specifically human 
is of the first importance. There are different levels in the order 
of nature, and a principle of ascent. The highest level within 
the natural order is the specifically human level; and (again 
within the terms of this order) success in living means the 


‘2 5.7.12-16. In addition to the interpretation of the dream (5.7. 22-3), one 
should observe that four basic facts condition its development and imagery as 
dream. (i) Britomart’s love for Artegall is the dream’s directing motive, as appears 
in its conclusion. (ii) Her memory of her first sight of Artegall in the magic mirror 
(3.2.17 ff.) and of Merlin’s explanation (3. 3. 21 ff.) have their strong influence. In 
the latter the child that Britomart is to bear to Artegall is likened to a lion 
(3.3.30), and again the image of a lion occurs, followed immediately by the image 
of a consuming fire (3.3.47-8). In Britomart’s dream these images are reproduced 
in reverse order. (iii) Then there is the whole course of Britomart and Artegall’s 
love story, and especially their fighting against each other (4.6), with Artegall’s 
fierce and impetuous wrath, first stayed, then turned to love, by Britomart’s beauty: 
this too receives symbolic presentment in the dream. (iv) Finally, all is combined 
with images derived from Britomart’s vigil in the temple of Isis. From neophite 
she herself is transformed to queen or goddess: the moon-shaped mitre, to a royal 
crown, and the white vestment to a royal robe of scarlet, blazing with jewels. And 
here is added the nightmare touch as in a flash the image suggestive of fire becomes 
the image of fire itself—the fire on the altar of Isis which seems to spread to the 
temple. But the fire-image has also its place in Merlin’s well-remembered prophecy, 
and so dimly, as it were, and afar off, Artegall is introduced into the dream. Thus 
when the crocodile, roused from sleep, does battle with the flames, he becomes the 
symbol of Artegall; for the animal is Osiris, the lover of Isis, and Britomart and 
Artegall parallel Isis and Osiris. At first, in his pride and impetuosity, the animal 
seems more like enemy than lover. Here is reflected past experience, when Artegall 
fought against Britomart; but to this antagonism love had quickly succeeded, as it 
does when the animal is rebuked by Isis. What follows is prophetic of the 
consummation of their union and the birth of their child. 
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secure achievement of the specifically human. It means (to 
borrow Arnold’s phrase) the development of our humanity 
proper as distinct from our animality. Nature, said Renan, 
knows nothing of chastity. And of nature on her sub-human 
level, this statement (as Spenser would agree) is perfectly true. 
She knows no more of chastity than she does of temperance 
and continence, of friendship, of justice, of courtesy or con- 
stancy or magnanimity. She does not know them because she 
does not need them, having her own sure law, adequate to each 
level of existence. But this does not mean that the human 
virtues are unnatural. On the contrary, they are natural in a 
double sense: because they belong to the nature of man, and 
because nature, adequately conceived, is seen to furnish their 
base and to lend them her sanction. Nowhere does this fact 
appear more strikingly than in Spenser’s conception of love and 
chastity as represented by Britomart. Here the principle of 
generation common to the whole natural order reaches its ap- 
propriate human expression in wedded love, and here it meets 
and is harmoniously united with the specifically human virtue 
of chastity. 

The cause of Amoret’s predicament, from which only Brito- 
mart can rescue her, is not that her education in the Garden of 
Adonis has run counter to nature, as it would have done, for 
example, had it been carried on in the garden of Acrasia. The 
cause is that it has failed sufficiently to distinguish the different 
levels in the natural order. Her education has failed to unite 
the human virtue of chastity to the natural principle of gene- 
ration because it has failed to recognize that on the human level 
the virtue is as natural as the principle: that the virtue is as 
natural is attested by Amoret’s instinctive and tenacious hold 
upon it, as well as by the triumphant naturalness of Britomart. 

The fourth and final character, Florimell, is dedicated, like 
Britomart and unlike Belphoebe, to love as well as chastity. 
But she altogether lacks the magnanimity (in Aristotle’s and 
Spenser’s sense of the word) which distinguishes these two 
heroic figures: she is always in flight from danger and always in 
danger, real or imagined. Florimell has, however, a second role 
in the poem. In special degree she represents beauty and its 
evocative power, so that everyone whose path she crosses is 
drawn after her, impelled by love in some one of its forms, 
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impure or pure, base or exalted, according to his own nature: 
the witch’s son, the boatman, old Proteus, Sir Guyon, even 
Prince Arthur, who believes or hopes that she is (or at least is 
like) the Gloriana of his dreams, and at last the resistance of 
Marinell himself is broken down. Beauty, as Spenser sings in 
the first two of his Fowre Hymnes, is the universal principle 
which evokes the universal passion, love. In the Faerie Queen 
it is Florimell pre-eminently who illustrates this principle and 
its evocative power. 

All these ideas, and more, Spenser develops in his treatment 
of love and chastity on the natural level, and one result is to 
give us our principal insight into the poet’s reading of the 
order of nature. 

8 


Under the term nature is comprehended the whole range of 
existence from formed but still inanimate matter up to and 
including man, save as man in his religious character belongs 
also to the order of grace. Nature, thus conceived, is an ascend- 
ing scale, at whose successive levels are added, first, life, then 
consciousness, then rationality and a moral sense, and finally 


religious feeling, which last marks the transition to the order 
of grace. At every level nature connotes a principle of dynam- 
ism, a law and a norm; and on the human level the law and the 
norm are recognized as rational and moral. Thus, as Hooker 
was soon to argue, the law of nature holds sway over the whole 
natural order, though its rational character can be apprehended, 
and its dictates consciously consulted, only at the highest level, 
that is, by man. Everything seeks its appropriate perfection, 
and man finally can achieve his, only by a reference on to the 
order of grace; but so far as it goes nature is a sure guide and 
her law part of the divine law. These assumptions, made 
familiar to us by Hooker, Spenser in some measure shares. 
They underlie his antithesis between the natural and unnatural, 
and between nature adequately and nature inadequately con- 
ceived. Everywhere in the Faerie Queene the unnatural is 
condemned as absurdity, as defiance of fact or as perversion 
of the appointed order of things; and, avowedly or by impli- 
cation, the natural is accepted and approved.** 


‘The pronounced vein of idyllicism in Spenser has been often remarked. It 
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Acceptance, however, and approval are not unqualified. 
There is in Spenser a much sharper line of demarcation between 
nature and grace than any that can be discovered in Hooker: 
there is a Calvinistic sense of the bankruptcy of the natural 
man, and a conception of grace as entailing not so much a per- 
fecting of nature as a new start. Even in his treatment of the 
natural order, there is more than a suspicion that nature may 
on occasion prove for man a delusive guide. In the garden of 
Acrasia the antithesis between nature and the unnatural as 
represented by an art intended to deceive, is crossed by another 
idea: up to a point nature herself seems willing to second 
Acrasia and her art. 

The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearfull shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet. . . . 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 


With the base murmure of the waters fall. . . . 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 


Such is the accompaniment furnished by nature to the singer 
of the Rose Song; and, when he ceased, 


then gan all the choir of birdes 
Their diverse notes t’attune unto his lay, 
As in approvaunce of his pleasing wordes.** 


And in the Garden of Adonis itself, where nature alone prevails, 
the lesson taught, as Amoret proves to her cost, is insufficient 
for life on the human level until the ideals peculiar to that level 
are recognized as likewise natural, and as modifying for hu- 
manity the principles common to the whole order of nature. 

At certain points, moreover, natural and humanistic ethics 
require to be rectified by Christian. A striking instance is 


influences his treatment of nature, especially in Book VI, but also at other places, 
as in 2.7. 15-16, where a reference to nature as norm suggests the reflection that 
“At the well-head the purest streames arise” and leads on to the famous de- 
scription of the “antique world in his first flowring youth.” In a characteristic 
reference to the unfallen state (1.11.47) the doctrine differs (since one passage 
bears a reference to nature only, the other to nature and grace), but not the 
tone: Spenser describes Eden as 
that soile where all good things did grow, 

And freely sprong out of the fruitfull grownd, 

As incorrupted Nature did them sow, 

Till that dred Dragon all did overthrow. 

“2. 19; 71,. 76. 
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furnished in Book V. There Spenser’s treatment of justice is 
strictly Aristotelian, and justice, the justice of natural ethics, 
is stated to include equity. But natural ethics, unrectified by 
the example of Christianity, is incapable of furnishing the prin- 
ciple which must temper justice. By itself human nature can- 
not rise above the uncertain and unorganized sentiment of pity. 
Only Christian teaching and example can afford the principle 
of mercy. Thus in the court of Mercilla there is introduced 
a specifically Christian note. Mercilla (who represents Eliza- 
beth in her judicial function) administers justice tempered by 
mercy, and Artegall (who represents natural justice) and 
Prince Arthur (who represents magnanimity) visit her for 
instruction. Spenser makes his point by one of his happy 
adaptations of classic myth. With the daughters of Jove and 
Themis, Justice, Good Order and Peace, who attended upon 
Mercilla, he associates the Litae, whose office is to plead the 
cause of human frailty and to turn aside the wrath of Jove. 

They also doe, by his divine permission 

Upon the thrones of mortall princes tend, 


And often treat for pardon and remission 
To suppliants, through frayltie which offend.*® 


Lest we should miss in this symbolism the Christian reference, 
Spenser introduces it with an allusion to the angels that en- 
compass the throne and support the canopy of Mercilla, who 
herself is angel-like.*® And of mercy indeed he categorically 
declares that 


in th’Almighties everlasting seat 
She first was bred, and borne of heavenly race, 
From thence pour’d down on men by influence of grace.‘ 


Thus Christian teaching must on occasion be called in to 
rectify natural ethics, just as grace must intervene in rescue of 
nature. Book II (as we have seen), in contrast to Book I, 
moves on the natural level: Spenser’s treatment of temperance 
and continence, like his treatment of justice, is strictly Aristo- 
telian. But there is one episode, baffling to the commentators, 
which becomes, I think, perfectly plain and highly significant if 
one reads it as symbolizing the limit of man’s natural powers 
‘7 5,10.1. 


#5 5.9.32. 5980. 
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and the necessary intervention of grace. In canto 11, Prince 
Arthur, in his character of magnanimity, is defending the Castle 
of Alma (that is, the human mind and body) against the 
assaults of sin and sensuality led by Maleger. It is in this 
strange and sinister figure that the difficulty of interpretation 
is met. He bears upon him every mark of disease and death, 
and is attended by the two hags, Impatience and Impotence; 
but he is a swift and resourceful adversary who all but over- 
comes Prince Arthur himself. The sword Morddure proves 
useless, and Arthur, attacking the fiend with his bare hands, 
crushes the life from him and casts the dead body to the 
ground. But, like the giant Antaeus, at the touch of earth 
Maleger leaps to his feet and resumes the fight. Repeatedly he 
is slain and as often revives, till at last Arthur, recognizing the 
cause, bears the body to a standing lake and hurls it in. Maleger 
has been variously interpreted: ** his name (it has been con- 
tended) means evildoer and he represents sensuality or perhaps 
sin in general or perhaps Satan himself; his name (say others) 
means sick unto death, and he represents disease which results 
from the sins of the flesh, or again disease, not as the result of 
sin, but as a circumstance favourable to it, as lowering resist- 
ance to temptation. But none of these interpretations is 
satisfactory. 

What is required is something that will draw the ideas of 
disease and perennial evil into more intimate relation, and will 
cover all the details, including Arthur’s narrow escape of defeat, 
the fruitless effort to destroy Maleger, repeatedly restored by 
the touch of earth, and device by which the destruction is 
finally compassed, with water standing in symbolic antithesis 
to earth. I suggest that Maleger is original sin or human de- 
pravity, the result of the fall, and that the marks of physical 
disease and death are the symbols of the inherited taint, the 
moral and spiritual malady, which man is powerless to remove, 
and which may betray the strongest and most secure in the 
natural virtues. It is in his character of magnanimity (of 
natural virtue) that Prince Arthur barely escapes defeat, and 
then only by providential intervention. The rescuer stands in 
need of rescue. How better could the limits of nature be 


'’See Variorum Spenser, 2. 343. 
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enforced? But this is not all. Nothing can destroy Maleger, 
nothing can finally remove the inherited taint, but the exercise 
of grace in its fullest extent. The manner of his destruction by 
water is significant. It is intended to suggest baptismal regener- 
ation, that is to say, it moves in the same area of symbolism as 
does the sacrament of baptism. This I am persuaded is the 
correct interpretation of the episode of Maleger and the only 
one which will cover all the phenomena.*® The image of earth 
is as significant as that of water. Maleger, though momentarily 
brought under control, revives at the touch of earth. As water 
symbolizes grace, earth symbolizes nature; and among the 
various ideas shadowed forth in the Faerie Queene is the pres- 
ence of some principle of evil in nature itself, and especially in 
matter, a relic of the dark forces which ruled in the chaos 
before it was reduced to cosmos, and which still struggle to 
reassert their sway.’’ With these forces of evil in nature, the 
evil in fallen man enters into alliance, and in them it finds a 
support. Hence the necessity of grace to rescue and rectify 
nature. 

Apart, however, from this suggestion of forces of evil in 


*° Throughout this episode Prince Arthur retains his role of natural virtue, of 
magnanimity. Even at the end, it is the water, and not the Prince, that symbolizes 
grace. The providential intervention which earlier effects the temporary rescue of 
the Prince is described as an act of grace in the second meaning of the term (see 
n. 24, above). Its instrument is the Prince’s Squire; and, like the treatment of 
Depair (1.9), the allegory adds to the firm handling of a proposition genuine 
psychological insight. The Prince is almost borne down by his subtle inward foes, 
when the Squire appears, and it is his example that recalls the Prince to himself 
and to the pursuit of virtue and honour which is the mark of the magnanimous 
man: 

The whiles the Prince, prickt with reprochful shame, 

As one awakte out of long slombring shade, 

Reviving thought of glory and of fame, 

United all his powers to purge him selfe from blame (2.11.31). 


And Spenser’s comment makes it clear that the Squire’s arrival is the effect of 
Providence, which can on occasion use the weak to save the strong: 


So greatest and most glorious thing on ground 

May often need the helpe of weaker hand; 

So feeble is mans state, and life unsound, 

That in assurance it may never stand, 

Till it dissolved be from earthly band: 

Proofe be thou, Prince, the prowest man alyve, ... 

That, had not grace thee blest, thou shouldest not survive (2.11. 30). 
51 5,20-3; 4.2.47; 9 1.37. 
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nature, which must not be overemphasized, the two orders of 
nature and grace are contrasted in another respect: the order of 
nature is temporal and transient; the order of grace is eternal. 
In the much debated Cantos of Mutabilitie, which I am inclined 
to accept as furnishing the cosmic setting for Spenser’s treat- 
ment of the Aristotelian steadfastness or constancy in the 
Faerie Queene, three important points about the order of nature 
are clearly made. First, that mutability holds sway through all 
the natural order, not even the stars and their courses being 
exempt from change. Secondly, that change, however, does not 
connote dissolution merely, but also replenishment. It is true, 
says Nature, 
that all things steadfastnesse do hate 

And changed be; yet, being rightly wayd, 

They are not changed from their first estate, 

But by their change their being do dilate, 

And turning to themselves at length again, 

Do worke their own perfection so by fate: 

Then over them Change doth not rule and raigne, 

But they rule over Change and do their states maintaine.* 


If change is the rule of death, it is also in the natural order the 
rule of life. In Spenser’s account of the Garden of Adonis, in 
Book III, the true Genius presides at once over the two pro- 
cesses of dissolution and replenishment, of death and life.* 
Sut this is not the end. Man is in nature, but not wholly of 
nature: man the immortal spirit craves for permanence, and not 
in vain. For—and this is the third point that is abundantly 
clear—nature, by her very deficiency, points on to that time 
when 


all shall changed bee, 
And from thenceforth none no more change shall see.** 


To this pointing on from time to eternity, from change to per- 
manence, from nature to grace, Spenser instantly responds. He 
feels, like Shelley, the pathos of change, but he does not con- 
clude that “ Nought may endure but Mutability.” Like Words- 
worth, he hears its rhythm as a “musical but melancholy 
chime,” yet recognizes that amid the ruins “ Truth fails not.” 
But the truth to which Spenser has final recourse is the truth of 
another order: 


we T8e. 5? 3.6. 31-3. we 8 88. 
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Then gin I thinke of that which Nature sayd 

Of that same time when no more change shall be, 

But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 

Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie; 

For all that moveth doth in change delight: 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight: 

O that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabbaths sight! ** 


By accident indeed, not design, these are the last words we have 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. And, like the first words, they are 
about the order of grace. 


9 


This, like the other facts we have adduced, seems to support 
our hypothesis that Spenser wrote with the concept of the two 
orders as a principal frame of reference. Nor is this all. At some 
points (as we have noticed) a recognition of the frame of 
reference enables us to see further into Spenser’s allegory and, 
what is more important, to appreciate more fully his aesthetic 
pattern by understanding its conceptual basis. Not only does 
it help us to explain, that is, to see more significance in, Maleger 
and Mercilla, in Britomart as contrasted with Amoret, in the 
Redcross Knight as contrasted with Guyon and Artegall, in 
Prince Arthur, and by implication perhaps even in Gloriana 
herself: it also tends to justify the poet where his art has been 
called in question. It completely justifies the parallel structure 
of Books I and II, and the repetition in episodes; for parallel is 
necessary to bring out the essential difference. Or, to take a 
single example of the clearing of the aesthetic pattern in Book 
II considered alone: critics have complained of the division 
of labour in the final cantos, with Guyon going forward to his 
destruction of the Bower of Bliss while Prince Arthur is left 
to defend the Castle of Alma against Maleger and his host.” 
But once we invoke the frame of reference, and understand the 
meaning of Maleger, we see that the episodes are complemen- 
tary, and one as necessary as the other. For Guyon, moving 
upon the natural level, and guided only by reason, can dis- 


47.8.2. I adopt the correction Sabbaths for Sabaoths; but see D. C. Allen “On 
the Closing Lines of the Faerie Queene,” M.L.N., 64 (1949). 93-4. 
55 J W. Bennett, The Evolution of the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 1942), p. 134. 
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charge his particular task; but nature and reason have their 
limits, and when these limits are reached, as by Arthur in his 
battle with Maleger, only grace can save. And this use of 
contrast is highly chracteristic of Spenser’s whole mode of 
patterning in the Faerie Queene. 

In broadest outline (as we have observed) Book I moves 
upon the level of grace and deals with a specifically Christian 
experience and virtue (call this Spenser’s thesis) ; and the sub- 
sequent books which we possess move upon the level of nature 
and concern themselves with the natural virtues (call this the 
antithesis) . Somehow, before the poem was completed, Spenser 
must achieve his synthesis, and a synthesis that would, of 
course, recognize the priority of the order of grace. 

No doubt the task was rendered more difficult by Spenser’s 
partial adherence to two different traditions. If, like Hooker, 
he had been content to emphasize the unity of the whole crea- 
tion under God, and the steady and relatively unimpeded ascent 
through nature to grace: if he had simply emphasized one law 
of perfection operating throughout the whole natural order, as 
physical law, as biological and, on the human level, as rational 
and moral: if he had regarded revelation as merely supplemen- 
tary, as completing this natural law by pointing man on to 
that fuller perfection which his nature demanded but to which 
the order of nature could carry him only part of the way: if, 
unequivocally, Spenser had taken his stand in this tradition, his 
task would have been easier, though his record of human ex- 
perience would have been less complete. To this tradition 
indeed he did respond, and strongly (let there be no mistake 
about that). But in him it was crossed and partly cancelled by 
another: by the tradition which we may associate with Calvin- 
ism, and which tended to emphasize the insufficiency of nature, 
and indeed, since the fall, its depravity, and to regard grace as 
necessary, not merely to complete, but to correct nature and to 
supply its patent deficiencies. In the one tradition grace could 
build on the sure foundation of nature. In the other it seemed, 
rather, to demand a new start. Spenser tries to do justice to 
the facts of human experience which support these two rival 
views. And the synthesis at which he aimed in the Faerie 
(ueene, whatever its precise character, must somehow have 
included them both. 
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That it did so, we have sufficient indication in the part of 
the poem we possess. Guyon, Artegall and Britomart achieve 
their natural virtues of temperance, justice and chastity just as 
surely as does the Redcross Knight his supernatural virtue of 
holiness; and just as successfully they fulfil their tasks. In so 
doing they are supported by nature adequately conceived, that 
is, by a nature in which human wisdom, deliberate or instinctive, 
can find a guide; but the manifestations of nature are multi- 
farious, and the guide therein must be sought with discrimina- 
tion. Once it is found, Spenser emphasizes the harmony of 
nature with grace so far as nature goes, and extorts from nature 
herself a recognition of the higher order and its claims. Here, 
plainly, are facts relevant to any attempted synthesis. But 
there are others. Despite the success of Guyon and Artegall in 
achieving temperance and justice as natural virtues and without 
recourse to grace, Spenser’s sense of the limitations of nature 
comes out in their books. In Book V, the natural law of justice 
includes equity, but has no place for mercy, which can be 
learned only from the Gospel. In Book II, the sufficiency of 
nature in Guyon is balanced by the necessity of grace for 
Prince Arthur’s destruction of Maleger. 

In Books II and IV, however, this pattern is not maintained. 
In Britomart, as in Guyon and Artegall, nature is sufficient, but 
here there is no added appeal from nature to grace, either to 
modify the ideal of chastity and love or to remove obstacles to 
its fulfilment: the whole story moves on the natural level, with- 
out reference to grace. Yet in some ways Britomart seems more 
readily adoptable into the Christain scheme than does either 
Guyon or Artegall, and the ideal of wedded love which she 
represents seems to require an addition merely. In Paradise 
Lost Milton, adapting to a conception of Christian marriage 
the Platonic scale of ascent, sees the possibility that chaste love, 
such as that of the unfallen Adam and Eve for each other, may 
become a ladder leading to the heavenly love. In Britomart 
nothing of the sort is suggested. For all we are told, Spenser 
might here entertain the opinion strongly suggested by the last 
two of the Fowre Hymnes, that heavenly love could not be 
based on earthly, but required a new start. Clearly it was a 
problem for the poet, as not only the Fowre Hymnes but the 
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hesitations and conradictions of the Amoretti show. But 
despite the studied silence of the Britomart-Artegall story on 
this subject, there is perhaps the hint of a solution if we bring 
that story into relation with the very different one of the Red- 
cross Knight and Una. At the end of Book I, as a symbol of 
holiness achieved, and a reward for his task accomplished, the 
Redcross Knight is betrothed to Una. It is, of course, a common 
device in moral allegories, which Spenser has here adopted; but 
it clearly presents earthly love as a symbol of heavenly and so 
far prepares for, if it does not effect, a synthesis of the two. 
This, I believe, illustrates a possible relation of the order of 
nature to the order of grace, which was essential to Spenser’s 
synthesis. One thing that we miss in his explanation of allegory 
in the Letter to Raleigh is any allusion to Dante’s four levels of 
meaning: possibly because, like other things omitted, it is 
unnecessary to an intelligent commencement upon the poem: 
more probably, because Spenser did not adopt in its entirety 
the Dantean scheme. But the idea that the earthly is a symbol 
of the heavenly, he clearly does adopt. It is of the very texture 
of Book I; °° and, noting the evidence of symmetry in the half 
of Spenser’s pattern which we possess, we should expect this 
relation to be reasserted in or before Book XII. If there was to 
be a book devoted to wisdom, with Sophy as hero, where more 
appropriately could the reassertion occur, since there is a heav- 
enly wisdom as well as an earthly? There is also an earthly and 
a heavenly glory. The magnanimous man, says Aristotle, de- 
sires glory because he alone is worthy of it. Thus Prince Arthur 
is in search of Gloriana, of whom he has had a vision. But 
Arthur has his role in the order of grace as well as in the order 
of nature, and there Gloriana must signify not the undifferen- 
tiated glory of the Letter to Raleigh, but that glorification which 
cannot be achieved by man’s worthiness, but only through God’s 
grace. Book XII (as we said) must do more than furnish 


°° Because the action of Book I (as of the other books) takes place in the 
material world, the order of nature, while its allegorical content is experience in the 
order of grace, the lower order stands to the higher throughout the book in the 
relation of shadow to substance. In his “ Spenser and the Enchanted Glass” (Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Magazine 19 (1930. 23-8: Variorum Spenser 1. 442-5) Phofessor 
C. G. Osgood has shown how penetrating and consistent is the psychology of 
Spenser’s story on the literal (i.e., the natural) level. 
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belated explanations: it must complete Spenser’s synthesis, and 
with it his pattern: like the Epilogue in Comus, it must furnish 
a vantage point from which everything falls into relation. 
Among the resources which Spenser had at his disposal was one 
peculiarly adapted to poetry, the sense that the inferior order 
stood (as Newman was to phrase it) in a sacramental relation 
to the higher order: that nature in one aspect might be viewed 
as “the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” ** 


University College, 
University of Toronto. 


°7In his Anglican days Newman had developed this idea (with, of course, no 
thought of Spenser) as a corollary of Bishop Butler's concept of analogy, read 
in the light of Keble (see Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, Everyman edn., p. 42). 
The quoted phrase is not Newman’s, but from the Book of Common Prayer, added 
thereto after Spenser's death, but from Nowell’s Catechism (1570). Apart 
from Book I (see n. 56), we can, in the unfinished state of the poem, have only 
scattered hints of this last relation between the two orders which I have suggested. 
They would be best gathered by a close reading of the other books in relation to 
Book I, as we saw in considering the parallel between the Britomart-Artegall and 
Una-Redcross Knight stories. That the parallel may extend to some of the details 
we observed in noting the similarity in the description of Britomart’s natural 
equipment to the Christian’s armour (see n. 39). 
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EXPLICATION DE TEXTE APPLIED TO WALT 
WHITMAN’S POEM “OUT OF THE CRADLE 
ENDLESSLY ROCKING ” * 


By Leo Spitzer 


I may state first that our poem treats the age-old theme of 
world harmony within which the bird is one voice, the sea 
another, and the poet the third. The classical and Christian 
ideas of world harmony have been treated by me in Traditio 
(II and III, 1945-6) and it may be apposite for me to extract 
from this article a brief survey: Pythagoras and Plato had 
defined music as an art practiced not only by human musicians, 
but also by the cosmos. According to Plato’s Timaeus, the 
music of the spheres is produced by Sirens each of whom, in her 
particular sphere, sings notes whose pitch is conditioned by the 
velocity of the revolution of her sphere. The totality of these 
notes produces that world harmony, or symphony inspired by 
loving rivalry, épis «ai dudia, which is inaccessible to human 
ears, and which is willed by the demiurge, the world spirit. It 
was not difficult for the Christians to replace the pagan world 
spirit by the Christian God of Love and thus to associate the 
music of the spheres with Christian Caritas. In Dante, the 
Pythagorean world harmony will be sung, not by the Sirens of 
the Timaeus but by the pure intelligences, the angels vying 
with each other in the different revolving heavens through the 
physical and spiritual attraction of that Divine Love “ che 
muove il sole e le altre stelle.” Already Augustine had seen 
the world as a “magnum (musicum) carmen creatoris et 
moderatoris.” The theme that the music of nature blends with 


*Since I have no thorough acquaintance with Walt Whitman’s sources, I am 
forced to place him, not within the framework of his American ambiente, but 
somewhere in the cold space of world literature (as far as I know it), to treat the 
poem “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” as one among other poetic monu- 
ments belonging to the Western tradition, apart from the question of Whitman’s 
familiarity or non-familiarity with these monuments. My ignorance, however, may 
in the end be redeemed to some degree: for I feel that the direct, concrete sources 
which may be established for a particular work of art, are generally somewhat 
petty and trivial in comparison with the parallels to be found in international art, 
together with which the particular work combines in an eternal pattern. I have 


used Stovall’s Walt Whitman, N. Y. 1934. 
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human voices in praise of the Lord is first developed in an 
exegetic text of Saint Ambrose, intended to interpret the line 
of Genesis in which God is presented as satisfied with his crea- 
tion of the sea. In surging prose Ambrose offered a powerful 
acoustic description of the harmony (concentus = cvpdovia) in 
which are fused the song of the waves and the choirs of the 
devout congregation in an island sanctuary: the voices of men, 
women, children chanting psalms. “ Quam dulcis sonus, quam 
jucundus fragor (‘refraction’), quam grata et consona resul- 
tatio (=‘ harmonious echo ’)!” With Ambrose we find for the 
first time in our occidental literatures the fusion of nature and 
humanity into one Stimmung, into a unity of tone and atmos- 
phere prompted by Christian feelings. It is this transcendental 
unity which permits the single objects to lose their matter-of- 
fact identity and to melt into the general atmosphere of piety; 
whereas in the pantheism of the ancients, though the single 
phenomenon may even change into another form (as in the 
metamorphoses of Philomela or Echo), clear-cut forms still 
continue to exist individually, not fused into an all-embracing 
atmosphere. 

After Ambrose we find birds presented in Latin medieval 
poetry as psalmists of God, Nature’s singers introduced into 
the more sophisticated company of human singers. Among 
these birds the nightingale figures predominantly. The classical 
Philomela, the ravished, mutilated, sorrowing woman-become- 
songbird (in accord with the ancient tendency to explain the 
healing effect of music by tragic suffering overcome) , becomes 
in Christian poetry the singer, naturally endowed with divine 
Grace, who sings to testify to Grace. In a tenth-century Latin 
poem the nightingale sings at Eastertime, inviting all believers 
to join with her in praise of the resurrected Christ. From now 
on medieval love songs reflecting the theological theme begin 
with a picture of nature revived in spring, with the birds and 
the poet vying in grateful song (the Natureingang of the Min- 
nesingers and troubadours). The word refrain (lit. ‘ refrac- 
tion’), which in Old French was applied to the twittering of 
birds as well as to the musical or verbal refrain, must be ex- 
plained by the concept of the echo which is represented in the 
response of the birds to the music of the world. Similarly, the 
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modern word concert (lit. ‘ musical contest’), and the Elisa- 
bethan word consort (‘ concert ’) = consortium (‘ association ’) , 
are late derivatives from this same idea of peaceful strife, of 
musically harmonious emulation in the praise of God. The 
thirteenth-century Spanish poet Gonzalo de Berceo goes so far 
as to portray learned birds that serve as preachers of religious 
orthodoxy. Church-fathers and prophets of the Old Testament, 
Augustine, Saint Gregory, and Isaiah, are presented as night- 
ingales in an earthly paradise competing under the dictation of 
the Virgin Mary. A one-man concert is Saint Francis’ famous 
canticle: “ Altissimo onnipotente bon signore, / tue so le laude, 
la gloria e l’onore e onne benedizione.” ‘This minstrel of God, 
feeling that one human being alone would not be worthy of 
praising the Lord, brings into his poem all creatures which may 
testify with him to the greatness of the Creator: “ Messer lu 
frate Sole” (the Lord my brother Sun) , my brother the wind, 
my sister the water, my sister the earth—and my sister Death. 
According to legend, the last stanza was added by Saint Francis 
on the day of his death. The Saint does not mention his brother 
the bird, but we remember the painting of Giotto in which 
Francis is depicted as preaching to the birds. 

In the Renaissance, the original classical concept of Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic World Harmony was revived by poets and 
scholars: Marsilio Ficino, Kepler (Harmonices mundi), and 
others. The Christian implications, however, which had come 
to be associated in the Middle Ages with that ancient theory, 
were not disregarded by the Platonists whether Catholic or 
Protestant. This we see in the Musurgia of the Jesuit Atha- 
nasius Kircher and in the writings of the Protestant Leibnitz. 
Thus when Shakespeare stresses the unmusical in Shylock or 
Cassius, he means that these characters are untouched by 
Christian grace. The Renaissance painter par excellence, 
Raphael, shows us Saint Cecilia, surrounded by such figures as 
Saint Augustine and Saint Mary Magdalen (the Christian 
theoretician of music and the representative of love rewarded 
by grace) , in a moment of ecstasy when she, an earthly being, 
gifted for music, or endowed with grace, is privileged to hear 
the music of heaven. Dryden’s “Song for St. Cecilia’s Day ” 
and Milton’s “ At a Solemn Music” celebrate the reunion in 
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heaven with God’s music from which we earthly singers have 
been estranged through original sin. 


Disproportioned sin 

Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord. 

O may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heav’n till God ere long 
To his celestial consort us unite, 

To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light. 


To die with the expectance of heavenly, Pythagorean-Christian 
music is sweet. Not only the sweetness of musical reunion with 
Christ, but the sweetness of a musical death for Christ is ex- 
pressed by a seventeenth-century German mystic Friedrich von 
Spee who, in a language that has the simplicity of the folk- 
song, gives a baroque twist to the classical motif of the tragic 
death of Philomela. He combines this motif with that of the 
Echo that we found in Ambrose, although the scenery here is 
not the all-embracing ocean, but a German forest. A nightingale 
exultantly sings out the name of Christ to which the echo 
responds with equal enthusiasm: 
Da recht, du fromme Nachtigal, 
Du jenem Schall nit weiche, 
Da recht, du treucr Widerschall, 
Du stets dich ihr vergleiche, 
Zur schénen Wett’ 
Nun beide trett, 
Mein Jesum lasst erklingen. 


Then the ‘ risings and fallings’ of the two voices that descend 
in order to ascend to ever-higher pitch suddenly cease. The 
nightingale has died in the praise of “ mein Jesum,”—a martyr 
of love and strife for God. 

The English Romantics introduce into poetry their selves and 
their problems of disenchantment, caused by the waning of 
faith in the eighteenth century. Now the poet is isolated from 
the musical birds; no concert materializes. Shelley is startled 
to hear a lone nightingale “ answering him with soothing song ” 
when he sits “ pale with grief beneath the tower.” Or else he 
will address the skylark: ‘“ Teach us, Sprite or Bird, What 
sweet thoughts are thine. .. Teach me half the gladness / That 
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thy brain must know.” The bird is here a teacher as in medieval 
poetry, but not a teacher of a firmly established orthodoxy 
which is shared by bird and poet alike, nor a brother in the 
love of God. The teaching which the poet requests of the 
strange visitor (“sprite or bird”) from another world is ap- 
parently concerned with the knowledge of ultimate things in- 
accessible to the poet. Keats who apostrophizes the Nightingale 
(“ Thou wert not born for death, immortal bird ”) feels himself 
to be immediately thrown back “from thee to my sole self,” 
and as the bird’s voice fades away, the poet is left, unlike his 
medieval confrere, in “ forelorn ” uncertainty. Was this a vision 
or a dream? 

The German pre-Romantics and Romantics do not express 
the felling of basic isolation from nature. On the contrary, the 
Germans wished to recognize themselves in articulate nature. 
Along with the discovery of folk poetry and of Ossian there 
went the resurrection of those elemental spirits or sprites, those 
degraded demi-gods of antiquity who, in spite of the ban of the 
Church, had been able to survive in popular superstition and 
in whom were incarnated the irrational cosmic fears of man and 
the daemoniac magic by which man may be seduced at any 
moment. Whereas Plato’s Sirens sang their symphonic chorus 
in accord with a Pythagorean mathematical order, now the 
sirens of the folklore, the daemoniac daughters of the Erlkdnig 
in Herder and Goethe sing to lure innocent children away 
from their parents. The mermaid by her singing and pleading 
attracts the fisherman toward the abyss (Goethe, Der Fischer: 
“Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm, da war’s um ihn ge- 
schehn ”) , and Heine’s Loreley, by dint of singing and combing 
her fair German hair, sends the boatsman down to the deep. 
Thus, as man, gradually dechristianized, realizes his own dae- 
moniac nature—we may remember Goethe’s belief in his (and 
Napoleon’s) daimonion—, an ambiguous folkloristic religion of 
underworld Gods tends to replace the truly religious world of 
order and clarity that had produced the concept of musical 
world harmony. But though the orderly picture of the world 
has faded by the eighteenth century, the original desire of the 
individual to fuse somehow with nature has survived, parti- 
cularly with the Germans, who always feel their own individu- 
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ality to be somehow incomplete. This desire may assume two 
forms: the pantheistic and the religious. Werther, so much torn 
in his feelings, is never shaken in his craving for pantheistic 
union with nature; in fact, to integrate with the whole of nature 
is the purpose of his suicide. The religious variant is repre- 
sented by Eichendorff. This Catholic poet is not a narcissistic 
intellectual mirroring himself in nature, but an unproblematic, 
gaily bird-like being, somewhat puerile perhaps, but living in 
unison with the aimless beauty of the world. No German poet 
has identified himself so thoroughly with the German forest and 
its denizens. He speaks in the first person in the name of the 
skylark which sings bathed in sunlight, feeling its breast burst- 
ing with song. His nightingale is called upon to announce the 
meaning of his poetic universe: 
. in der Einsamkeit verkiinde 
was sie alle, alle meinen: 


dieses Rauschen in den Baumen 
und der Mensch in dunkeln Triumen. 


The rustling of the dusky leaves of the forest as well as the dark 
confused dreams of man carry the same message: the affirma- 
tion of the aimlessness of nature (human and non-human), 
whose inexplicability should be respected. It remained for the 
French Romantics, the seraphic Lamartine and the gigantic 
Victor Hugo, to celebrate pantheistic world harmony with their 
French articulateness, with the rhetorical grandiloquence and 
sonority of their voices. One was the flute, the other the organ. 
Victor Hugo’s Satyr (Le satyre) dethrones the serene Gods of 
the Olympus and reveals himself with a stentorian voice as Pan, 
before whom Jove must abdicate. There is no doubt that Hugo 
saw himself as that animal-God, as the incarnation of a strange 
Gallo-Greek earthiness which owes more to Rabelais than to 
Theocritus. Never since the time of the early Christian hymns 
had one heard such powerful songs of world-harmony nor since 
the time of Horace such strong affirmation of the réle of the 
poet as vates, as Bard. In 1830 Victor Hugo writes: 

C’est que l’amour, la tombe, et la gloire, et la vie, 

L’onde qui fuit par l’onde incessamment suivie, 

Tout souffle, tout rayon, ou propice ou fatal, 

Fait reluire et vibrer mon ame de cristal, 


Mon ame aux mille voix, que le Dieu que j’adore 
Mit au centre de tout comme un écho sonore. 
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The poet himself is both the echo and the crystal placed in the 
center of the universe by a God whom he, so to speak, crowds 
out. Victor Hugo is the almighty sensorium that unites, reflects, 
and speaks for the whole of creation. Obviously the tiny voice 
of a bird would be superfluous in the concert of thousand voices, 
or in the pandemonium set in motion by the Bard alone. For, 
unlike Saint Francis, Hugo believes that the poet may give 
voice to the world concert. Less optimistically and more mod- 
estly, de Musset saw in the poet the voice of suffering incarnate; 
he offers humanity his bleeding heart for food as the pelican does 
to her young. “Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus 
beaux, / Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.” For 
Baudelaire the poet is the albatross, an exile from heaven plod- 
ding clumsily on this earth. Similarly for Mathew Arnold 
Philomela is a “ wanderer from a Grecian shore ” and her song 
is, as in Greek times, “eterna! passion, eternal pain.” The 
function of the Hugoian “ sonorous world-echo ” was taken over 
in the second half of the nineteenth century by the greatest 
sorcerer-artist of all times, the musician Richard Wagner. With 
him operatic art is used to express the will to love and death, 
which, according to Schopenhauerian philosophy, animates all 
of creation, man and nature alike. The opera which had been 
created in the Baroque period as a demonstration of the sooth- 
ing power of music on all creatures—it is not chance that 
Orpheus, the tamer of animals and the conqueror of hell, was its 
original main protagonist—is called upon by Wagner to express 
the religion of the nineteenth century: pantheism, the voice of 
the forest in Siegfried, of fire in the Walkiire and of the indi- 
vidual striving for dissolution in death in Tristan and Isolde. 
Wagner gave to his concept of world harmony an orchestration 
which interpreted the togetherness of voices in the world, each 
singing its own unendliche Melodie, in a novel density of design 
and compactness of texture which has overpowered millions of 
listeners on a scale never attained by any artist working with 
the medium of sound. 

After this rapid and over-simplified survey it should have 
become clear that in the poem “ Out of the Cradle ” Whitman 
has offered a powerful original synthesis of motifs which have 
been elaborated through a period of 1500 years of Occidental 
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poetry. The poems I have mentioned are not necessarily his 
immediate material sources; but I am convinced that his “ bird 
or demon” is a descendant of Shelley’s “ Sprite bird,” that the 
brother mocking-bird is one of Saint Francis’ brother creatures, 
that his “ feathered guests from Alabama ” is a derivate from 
Arnold’s “ wanderer from a Grecian shore,” that the conception 
of “a thousand singers, a thousand songs . a thousand 
echoes” all present in the poet is a réelaboration of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Ame aux mille voix” and “ écho sonore.” Be this as 
it may, the basic motifs in which the idea of world harmony has 
taken shape in Europe must be in our mind when we read 
Whitman’s poem, which becomes greater to the degree that it 
can be shown as ranking with, and sometimes excelling, the 
great parallel poems of world literature. 

Our poem is organized in three parts: a prooemium (I. 1-22), 
the tale of the bird (1. 23-143) , and the conclusion in which the 
influence of the bird on the ‘ outsetting bard ’ is stated (1. 144— 
to the end). Parts one and three correspond to each other and 
occasionally offer parallel wording. 

The proem, composed in the epic style of arma virumque cano, 
not only defines the theme of the whole poem clearly but trans- 
lates this definition into poetry. The proem consists of one long, 
“ oceanic ” sentence which symbolizes by its structure the poetic 
victory achieved by the poet: “ Out of the Cradle ...down... 
up ...out... from... I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of 
here and hereafter ... A reminiscence sing.’ Out of the maze of 
the world, symbolized by those numerous parallel phrases, 
introduced by contrasting prepositions, which invite the inner 
eye of the reader to look in manifold directions, though out of 
and from predominate—out of the maze of the world emerges 
the powerful Ego, the “I” of the poet, who has extricated 
himself from the labyrinth (his victory being as it were sealed 
by the clipped last line “ a reminiscence sing ”’) . 

The longer the sentence, the longer the reader must wait for 
its subject, the more we sense the feeling of triumph once this 
subject is reached: the Ego of the poet that dominates the 
cosmos. It is well known that this is the basic attitude of Walt 
Whitman toward the world. “ Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of 
Manhattan the son, turbulent, fleshy, sensual . . .”, he says in 
the “Song of Myself.” He felt himself to be a microcosm re- 
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flecting the macrocosm. He shares with Dante the conviction 
that the Here and the Hereafter collaborate toward his poetry, 
and as with Dante this attitude is not one of boastfulness. 
Dante felt impelled to include his own human self (with all his 
faults) because in his poem his Ego is necessary as a representa- 
tive of Christendom on its voyage to the Beyond.’ Walt Whit- 
man felt impelled to include in his poetry his own self (with all 
his faults) as the representative of American democracy under- 
taking this worldly voyage of exploration. “ And I say to man- 
kind, Be not curious about God. . . I see God each hour of the 
twenty-four, . . . In the faces of men and women I see God, 
and in my own face in the glass.” “I am of old and young, of 
the foolish as much as the wise, one of the Nation of many 
nations ... A Southerner soon as a Northerner . . . Of every hue 
and caste am I, of every rank and religion.” ? But in contrast 
to Dante who knew of an eternal order in this world as in the 
Beyond, Whitman finds himself faced with an earthly reality 
whose increasing complexity made correspondingly more diffi- 
cult his achievement of poetic mastery. Therefore Whitman 
must emphasize more his personal triumph. The complexity of 
the modern world finds its usual expression with Whitman in 
the endless catalogues, so rarely understood by commentators: 
in what I have called his “ chaotic enumeration ” (“ La enume- 
racion caotica en las literaturas modernas,” Buenos Aires 1945) , 
a device, much imitated atfer him by Rubén Daris, Claudel, 
and Werfel. This poetic device consists of lumping together 
things spiritual and physical, as the raw material of our rich, 


* Cf. my “ Note on the poetic and empirical ‘I’ in medieval authors ” in Traditio 
IV, 414. 

* Whitman has expressed the encessity of his Ego for his poetry in the fol- 
lowing prose lines of his “ Backward glance o’er travel’d roads”: “I saw, from 
the time my enterprise and questionings positively shaped themselves (how best 
can I express my own distinctive era and surroundings, America, Democracy?) 
that the trunk and centre . . . must be an identical body and soul, a personality— 
which personality, after many considerations and ponderings, I deliberately settled 
should be myself—indeed could not be any other . . . ‘Leaves of Grass,’ indeed 
... has mainly been ...an attempt, from first to last, to put a person, a 
human being (myself in the latter half of the Nineteenth Century, in America,) 
freely, fully and truly on record.” Whitman could not realize that he was repeating 
Dante’s procedure, that the poet of democracy must impersonate this sublime 
abstraction with the same consistency that made Dante impersonate the universal 
Christian quest for the Beyond. The sea must whisper its oracle ‘ privately’ to 
Whitman just as Beatrice in the Beyond calls Dante by his personal name. 
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but unordered modern civilization which is made to resemble 
an oriental bazaar. In this poem it is only one specific situation 
whose material and spiritual ingredients Whitman enumerates: 
the natural scene (Paumanok beach at night), the birds, the 
sea, the thousand responses of the heart of the boy-poet, and 
his “ myriad thence-arous’d words,’—they are all on one plane 
in this poem, no one subordinated to another, because this ar- 
rangement corresponds to Whitman’s chaotic experience. Simi- 
larly the two temporal planes, the moment when the boy felt 
the “ myriad words ” aroused in him on Paumanok beach, and 
the other when the mature poet feels the rise of “ the words such 
as now start the scene revisiting,” are made to coincide because, 
at the time of the composition of the poem, they are felt as one 
chaotic but finally mastered experience: the boy who observed 
the birds now has become the poet. When defining his creative 
role here in the poem, Whitman does not indulge in chaotic 
enumeration of his qualities as he does in the passage from the 
“ Song of Myself” in which he appears as a Protean demigod. 
Now he presents himself simply and succinctly as: “ I, chanter 
of pains and joys, uniter of here and hereafter.” Out of hydra- 
like anarchy he has created unity; and, as we see, he has gained 
not only an emotional, but an intellectual triumph; he repre- 
sents himself as “ taking all hints, but swiftly leaping beyond 
them ” like a master philologian or medieval glossator (later he 
will insist on his réle as cautious “ translator of the birds’ cry,” 
31 and 69). Whitman takes care to impress upon us the intel- 
lectual side of the synthesis he has achieved; a claim that is not 
unjustified and an aspect that should be stressed more in a poet 
in whose work generally only the sensuous and chaotic aspect is 
emphasized. 

His “ uniting” powers have been revealed to us in his first 
stanza; in fact in the first line of the poem which gives it its 
title. With its rocking rhythm, the line suggests the cradle of the 
infinite sea from which later, at the end of the poem, death will 
emerge. At this stage, however, death is already a part of the 
situation. It is present in the phrase “ From a word stronger 
and more delicious than any,” which the reader is not yet able 
to understand. Now we can visualize only the ocean, the main 
instrument in the concert of world harmony with which the 
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song of the bird and the thousand responses of the poet fuse. 
Whitman restores the Ambrosian fullness and the unity of 
Stimmung of the world concert of love, music, and ocean (but 
obviously without Ambrose’s theism). There will be no dainty 
Vogelkonzert in a German romantic nook, no dolorous dialogue 
between a soul estranged from nature and a bird-sprite in an 
English countryside; the American ocean, “the savage old 
mother ” will provide the background and the undertone to the 
whole poem. In this Ambrosian concert of world harmony we 
may distinguish also the Hugoian voice of the poet consisting of 
a thousand voices; but the insistent repetitions “a thousand 
singers, a thousand echoes ” give rather the effect of a struggle 
on the poet’s part, a struggle with the infinite, than that of a 
complacent equation (“I am the universe!”’) such as we find 
in Hugo. 

After the organ- and tuba-notes that resound in the proem, 
the tone changes entirely in the main part, which is devoted to 
the reminiscence proper, to the singing of the mocking-birds 
and the listening of the boy. Here we find a straightforward 
narrative interrupted by the lyrical songs or “ arias” of the 
birds. Given the setting of nature within which the boy and the 
bird meet, the term aria (130, 138) with its operatic, theatrical 
connotation as well as the musicological term trio (140) that 
immediately follows (applied to the ears, the tears, and the soul 
of the boy), may seem too précieux. In Song of Myself, we 
recall, Whitman speaks of the tree-toad as “a chef-d’cewvre for 
the highest.” But we must also remember that Whitman’s 
world-embracing vision is able to contain in itself opposite 
aspects of the world at once together. In this vision the man- 
made or artificial has its genuine place near the product of 
nature and may even be only another aspect of the natural. 
The song of the mocking-bird, so naturally sweet, is an artefact 
of nature that teaches the human artist Whitman. 

To return to our narrative, this offers us a development in 
time of the theme that had been compressed to one plane in 


* But we should keep in mind that Whitman’s pantheistic unification of the 
cosmos, as is true of all similar modern attempts, is informed by a pantheism that 
comes after Christianity, a pantheism-that-has-absorbed-Christianity. The Christian 
felling for the unity of the world in God can never be lost in modern times, not 
even when God Himself is lost. 
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the proem: the boy become poet. In such a development, we 
would expect, according to conventional syntax, to find the his- 
torical flow of events expressed by verbs. But to the contrary, 
this narrative section offers throughout an almost exclusively 
nominal style, that is, the coupling of nouns with adjectives or 
participles, without benefit of finite verbs or copulas. This is an 
impressionistic device known in French as “ écriture artiste,” 
which was introduced by the Goncourts in their diary in the 
1850’s; for example, “ Dans la rue. Téte de femme aux cheveux 
retroussés en arriere, dégageant le bossuage d’un front étroit, 
les sourcils remontés vers les tempes .. . ; un type physique 
curieux de l’énergie et de la volonté féminines ” (Journal des 
Goncourt, [1856], I 134). This we call impressionistic because 
with the suppression of the verb the concatenation and de- 
velopment of happenings gives way to the listing of uncon- 
nected ingredients, or, in pictorial terms, to touches of color 
irrespective of the units to which the colored objects belong. 
Accordingly, we find with Whitman: “Once Paumanok ... 
two feathered guests ... and their nest . . . and every day the 
he-bird to and fro... and every day . . . I cautiously peering 


. . .’, a procedure that is brought to a high point of perfection 


in that masterpiece of the last stanza of the second part: “ The 
aria sinking, all else continuing, the stars shining . . . The boy 
ecstatic ... The love in the heart long pent .. .” I see in these 
participles nervous notations of the moment which serve not to 
reenact actions, but to perpetuate the momentary impressions 
which these have made on the boy when he was perceiving 
them. When the boy sensed that the melancholy song was 
subsiding, he jotted down in the book of memory the words: 
“ Aria sinking,” and we the readers may still perceive that first 
nervous reaction. The development of the boy is then given the 
style appropriate to a “ reminiscence.” The style here chosen 
is such as to impress upon us the fragmentary nature of the 
naked “ reminiscence.” Because of the non-finite form of the 
participles, single moments are forever arrested, but, owing to 
the verbal nature of these forms, the moment is one of move- 
ment, of movement crystallized. Of course, such vivid render- 
ing of a reminiscence is possible only in languages, such as 
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English or Spanish, that possess the progressive form, of which 
the simple participle may represent the elliptical variant.* 
Now, from line 138 on, while the initial rhythm of the stanza 
seems to continue, there appear strange inversions such as “ The 
aria’s meaning, the ears, the soul, swiftly depositing ” (for “ the 
ears, the soul swiftly depositing the aria’s meaning ” and simi- 
larly in 140 and 141) , inversions quite unusual in English, even 
jarring upon the English Sprachgefiihl. We must evidently sup- 
pose that the “extasis” (1. 136) of the boy is working in an 
effort comparable to travail toward an intellectual achievement. 
It is “ the aria’s meaning ” that is now being found by him and 
the jarring construction is the “ impressionistic ” rendering of 
the difficulty with which this inner event is made to happen. 
It has already been noted that the activities here reflected by 
the sequence of participles and other modifiers are all of equal 
weight. We have not yet stressed the extent to which the 
“enumerative ” procedure has been carried out in our stanza, 


which indeed consists only of detached phrases of the type “ the 

-ing (-ed) .” The chaotic enumeration offered us here 
is intended to show the collaboration of the whole world (“ all 
else,” “ the stars,” “ the winds,” “ the fierce old mother,” “ the 


yellow half-moon,” “the boy extatic,” “ the love,” “ the ears, 
the soul,” “the strange tears,” “the colloquy, the trio,” and 
“the undertone of the sea”) toward that unique event—the 
birth of a poet out of a child who has grasped the meaning of 
the world. The nervous, impressionistic enumeration is sym- 
bolic of the travail of this birth. On the other hand, the 
repetition in this whole stanza of the atonic rhyme -ing, an 


“One will notice that in the sentence quoted above from the Journal des 
Goncourt the style of the diary is applied to a static picture, not to an action in 
the making. Dégageant le bossuage stands in attributive relationship to téte de 
femme whereas sinking offers a predication about the aria (in other words, the aria 
sinking contains a double beat). Moreover, the participles of the Goncourts are 
all grouped under one heading téte de femme finally summed up as un type 
physique . . . , whereas in Whitman’s stanza we have a list of different actions, 
all of equal weight. Accordingly, the Goncourt passage offers a tighter sentence 
structure. This quality was evidently perceived by Lanson who, in his Art de la 
prose, p. 265, discussing this passage, remarks of the Journal in general: “Ce 
Journal est trés écrit; on n’y sent jamais l’abandon, la furie de la notation impro- 
visée.” There is then a pose of diary-writing in the Goncourts. With Whitman, on 
the contrary, the sequence of nominal sentences gives the effect of genuinely 
improvised notation, such as the boy himself might actually have made at the 
moment in his ‘ note-book,’ the book of memory. 
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ending that appeared already in the first line with the sug- 
gestion of rocking, evokes the all-embracing rhythm and per- 
manent undertone or counterpoint of the sea, whether fiercely 
howling or softly rocking, as it comes to drown out the chamber- 
music, the trio of ears, soul and tears in the boy. The rhyme in 
-ing is a leitmotif that orchestrates the arias of boy and bird and 
gives the poem a Wagnerian musical density of texture. 

As for the songs of the birds, let us note first that Whitman 
has chosen to replace the hackneyed literary nightingale by a 
domestic bird of America, the mocking-bird, compared to 
which, Jefferson once declared, the European nightingale is : 
third-rate singer. The manner in which Whitman has “ trans- 
lated,” to use his modest expression, the song of the mocking- 
bird into words deserves boundless admiration. I know of no 
other poem in which we find such a heart-rending impersonation 
of a bird by a poet, such a welding of bird’s voice and human 
word, such an empathy for the joy and pain expressed by 
nature’s singers. The European poets we have listed above have 
accurately defined or admiringly praised the musical tone of the 
bird-notes issuing from tiny throats, but no one attempted to 
choose just those human articulate words* which would cor- 


respond to birds’ song if these creatures had possessed the 
faculty of speech (Eichendorff had he bird sing in the first 


person, but it sang conventional Romantic lines): the simple, 
over and over repeated exclamations of a helpless being haunted 
by pain, which, while monotonously repeating the same oh! or 
giving in to the automatism that is characteristic of over- 
whelming emotion (“my love, my love”), call upon all ele- 
ments to bring back the mate. Thus in one common purpose the 
whole creation is united by the bird in the manner of Saint 
Francis, but this time in a dirge that associates the creation 
(“Oh night,”’—‘ Low-hanging moon,” “Land, land, land,” 
“ Oh rising stars,” “ Oh darkness”) with the mourner, with his 
elemental body and his elemental desires “Oh throat,” . . 

“ Oh throbbing heart,” “Oh past,” “Oh happy life,” “ 0 
songs of joy.” ° The mouratel bird shakes out “ reckless de- 


5 Onomatopoeas (for example tweet-tweet) such as occur in folk-poetry would 
be stylized phonetic approximations, neither human nor bird-like, of the inarticulate 
sounds of the birds. 

°On this point, cf. Hermann Pongs, Das Bild in der Dichtung I, pp. 223 seq. 
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spairing carols,” songs of world disharmony in which love and 
death are felt as irreconcilable enemies (“carols of lonesome 
love,’-—* death’s carols”). The long outdrawn refrains of de- 
spair (“ soothe soothe soothe,” “ land land land,” “ loved loved 
loved ...”) alternate with everyday speech whose minimum of 
expressivity becomes a maximum in a moment of tribulation 
that is beyond words (“so faint, I must be still, be still to 
listen, but not altogether still, for then she might not come 
immediately to me,” or “O darkness, O in vain! O I am very 
sick and sorrowful”). The most dynamic American poet has 
here become the gentlest. We remember Musset’s lines quoted 
above; Whitman’s bird’s song is a pur sanglot. 

We may surmise that this lyric section (within a lyric poem) 
has been somewhat influenced by Mathew Arnold’s “ Forsaken 
Merman,” (“Come dear children, let us away, down and 
always below. / Come dear children, come away down, call no 
more ...”). But Arnold’s merman is one of the last offsprings 
of that futile masquerade of elementary spirits revived by the 
Romantics, a pagan demon who is presented as defeated by 
Christianity instead of a figure dangerously seductive to Chris- 
tians. But Whitman’s mocking-bird, the spirit become human, 
who symbolizes all earthly loveliness subject to grief and death, 
will live forever. It is one of those historical miracles we can not 
explain that in the age of machines and capitalism there should 
arise a poet who feels himself to be a brother to nature as 
naturally as did Saint Francis, but who at the same time was 
enough of an intellectual to know the uniqueness of his gift. 
To him the bird poured forth the “ meanings which I of all men 
know, Yes my brother I know, the rest might not.” This is 
again no boasting; this is the simple truth, a perspicacious self- 
definition of one who has a primeval genius of empathy for 
nature. ' 

Now let us turn to the last part of the poem which begins 
with the words “ demon or bird ” (143) , an expression followed 
later (175) by my “ dusky demon and brother.”’ The Shelleyan 
ambiguity disappears here. This marks the end of the parabola 
that began with “the two feathered guests from Alabama ” 
(26) and was continued sadly with “the solitary guest from 
Alabama ” (51) and “ the lone singer wonderful” (58). While 
the mood of the birds develops from careless rapture to ‘ dusky ’ 
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melancholy, a contrary change takes place in the sea. “The 
fierce old mother incessantly mourning” (134), the “ savage 
old mother incessantly crying” (141) becomes the “ old crone 
rocking the cradle,” ‘ “ hissing melodious,” “ laving me all over.” 
The two opposite developments must be seen in connection. To 
the degree that the bird is crushed by fate, the sea develops its 
soothing qualities; to the degree that beauty fades away, wis- 
dom becomes manifest. The sea represents the sweet wisdom of 
death. The forces of nature are thus ambivalent, Janus-like. 
Nature wills sorrow and joy, life and death, and it may be that 
death will become or foster life. “ Out of the cradle endlessly 
rocking,” that is (we understand it now), out of the cradle of 
death, the poet will sing life. By presenting, in the beginning, the 
sea only as a cradle gently rocking, there was suggested the idea 
of birth and life; but now, the gently rocking cradle is seen as the 
symbol of recurring death and re-birth. A poet is born by the 
death of the bird who is a brother and a demon. A brother 
because he teaches the boy love; a demon, because he “ pro- 
jects ” * the poet, anticipates, and heralds him, stirs up in him 
those creative faculties which must partake of the frightening 
and of the daemoniac. But while the bird was destined to teach 


the boy love (“ death ” being a reality the bird was not able to 
reconcile with love), the sea, wiser than the bird and the 
“ aroused child’s heart,” has another message to bring to the 
boy: “ Death, death, death, death, death” (173). This line is 


* Professor Anderson has drawn my attention to the fact that the parenthetic 
mention of the “old crone ” is not contained in the first versions of the poem. In 
fact, the whole inversely parallel development of the bird and the sea is missing 
in them: The ‘Shelleyan’ expression demon or bird! occurs only from 1867 on, 
the 1860 edition having only bird! in the passage in question, although this is 
followed by two allusions to (dusky) demon. Similarly the expression “ dusky 
demon and brother” appears in final form only after several rewordings and owes 
its form to a meticulous carefulness on the part of that supposedly rather careless 
stylist Whitman, comparable indeed to that of the French classicist Malherbe who 
changed his first draft: ‘‘ Et ne pouvait Rosette étre mieux que les roses qui ne 
vivent qu’un jour” into the exquisite lines: “ Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les 
roses, L’espace d’un matin” (ef. my Stilstudien II [1928], p. 18). 

5This term must be understood in the light of what Christian theologians call 
‘ prefiguration’’ or ‘adumbration’ (e.g. David, by his existence, announces or 
anticipates Christ who will be the final king). The bird in its song of grief attempts 
to unite the whole universe and thereby anticipates the poet who, having absorbed 
the teaching of the sea (he is not land-bound like the bird), will be able truly to 
‘unite’ the cosmos in his poem. 


“ 
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the counterpart of the mocking-bird’s “ loved loved loved loved 
loved! ”, and it is couched in the same exclamational style, as 
though it were the organic continuation thereof. The word 
death is “the word final, superior to all,” “the key,” “the 
clew ” which awakes in the boy the thousand responses, songs, 
echoes, and the myriad of words; and once he has discovered 
this meaning of life, which is death, he is no longer the boy of 
the beginning (“never again leave me to be the peaceful boy 
I was before”). He has become the poet, the “ uniter ° of here 
and hereafter,” able to fuse the voices of the musica mundana 
into one symphony, and we the readers can now understand his 
words in their full depth. In the conclusion we recognize certain 
lines of the proem textually repeated but now clarified and 
deepened by the keyword; we understand at last the sym- 
phonic *° value of “that strong and delicious word ” alluded 
to in the proem. The liquid fusion suggested by the sea of 
death is symbolized by the fluid syntax of the last three stanzas; 
the relative constructions which we find in |. 163 “ Whereto 
answering the sea .. .” and |. 174 “ Which I do not forget ” 
weld the three stanzas together into one stream or chain which 


comprehends the question of the boy, the answer of the sea and 
his choice of avocation, into one melody in which inspiration 
flows uninterruptedly from the watery element to the poet. The 


* The “ will to unite” in Whitman is reflected by his habit of leaping from the 
particular to a comprehensive all as in “the word of the sweetest songs, and all 
songs” or in a discarded version of our poem: “O how joys, dreads, convolutions, 
human shapes, and all shapes, spring as from graves around me!” One feels here 
the impatience of the ‘ uniter.’ 

*°Tt must be noted that the “symphonic fusion” in our poem was achieved by 
Whitman only in the process of time (cf. also note 7): The title of the poem in 
the first versions, 1860 and 1867, was “ A Word Out of the Sea”; the oracular 
word Death! appeared in two passages, repeated five times in each, and the 
climactic line: ‘the word final, superior to all’ was preceded by a passage of six 
lines, in which was repeated several times the exclamaticn: “oh, a word!” The 
original versions show then the orchestra of the world concert dominated by the 
monody of the oracle; the fierce old mother “out of ” whom ‘the word’ was to 
come, was in the exalted position of the Delphian Pythia. It may be added that 
Whitman showed himself then also more conscious of the new “chaos” opening 
up before him as a consequence of his new awareness of his destination: “O a 
word! O what is my destination? (I fear it is henceforth chaos).” This line is 
deleted in the final draught, because it would have jarred with the rdéle of the 
‘uniter’ assumed by Whitman in the beginning, but its original presence confirms 
our view that the poet has felt it indeed to be his task to create cosmos out of 
chaos, 
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bird and the poet have been given their respective solos in the 
symphony. The bird’s solo is the aria and the boy’s the trio of 
ears, soul, and tears; the endless counterpoint and contrabasso 
of the sea has accompanied their detached musical pieces. Now 
all voices blend in an “ unendliche Melodie,” an infinite melody, 
the unfixed form of nineteenth-century pantheism, with Wag- 
nerian orchestration. “ But fuse the song of my dusky demon 
and brother . .. with the thousand responsive songs, at random, 
my own songs ... and with them the key, the word up from 
the waves.” The last word in the poem, however, is the per- 
sonal pronoun me. Though placed inconspicuously in an un- 
stressed position in the short line “ the sea whispered to me,” 
this personal word nevertheless represents a modest climax. It 
is to Whitman that has been revealed the musical meaning of 
the world, the chord formed by Eros and Thantos, the infinite 
cosmos created from infinite chaos, and, finally, his own micro- 
cosmic role in the creation. It is the knowledge of death that 
will make him the poet of life, of this world, not of the Here- 
after. The promise in the beginning to sing of the Here and 
Hereafter can be said to have been fulfilled only if the Here- 
after is understood as comprised in the Here.’ We will note 
that no reference is made in Whitman’s poem to the world har- 
mony of the Christian Beyond in the manner of Milton. The 
fullness of life of which Whitman sings can come to an end 
only in the sealike, endlessly rocking embrace of nothingness, 
an end that is sweet and sensuous (“ delicious ” is Whitman’s 
epithet) , and, indeed, he appears sensuously to enjoy the sound 
of the word death that he so often repeats. We may pause at 
this point to remember that in 1860, one year after our lyric 
was written, Whitman gives expression to the same feeling in 
the poem “ Scented herbage of my breast ”: 


You [the leaves] make me think of death, 

Death is beautiful from you (what indeed is finally 
beautiful except death and love?) 

Oh I think it is not for life I am chanting here 
my chant of lovers, 

I think it must be for death ... 





1 Cf. the line in “ Walt Whitman,” 48: “No array of terms can say how much 
I am at peace about God, and about death? ” 
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Death or life I am then indifferent, my soul 
declines to prefer 

(I am not sure but the high soul of lovers welcomes 
death most). 


The same feeling for the voluptuousness of death and the death- 
like quality of love we find not only in Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde (1857), in which we hear the same words applied to 
the love-scene and to the death-scene, unbewusst—hochste 
(Liebes-) Lust. There is also the same motif in Baudelaire’s 
Invitation of 1857, in which the ‘ invitation ’ is the lure of death, 
described as voluptuous hashish and scented lotus. Perhaps 
powerful personalities crave death as a liberation from the 
burden of their own individuality, and sensuous poets wish to 
have a sensuous death. Perhaps also the concurrence in one 
motif of three poets not in direct contact with each other means 
that their subtle sensitivity instinctively anticipated the death- 
germs implanted in a luxuriant, sensuous, worldly civilization 
of “ Enrichissez-vous,” of Victorianism, and the Second Em- 
pire. This was long before the fin de siécle generation of D’An- 
nunzio, Barres, Hofmannsthal and Thomas Mann, when the 
theme of love-death, inherited from Baudelaire and Wagner, 
finally became the theme par excellence. But Whitman, unlike 
his two sickly European contemporary confreres will remain 
for us not the poet of death (although the idea of death may 
have perturbed him more than once), but the unique poet of 
American optimism and love of life, who has been able, natur- 
ally and naively, to unite what in other contemporary poets 
tends to fall apart, the life of man and that of nature.” 

A last question arises. To what sub-genre does our lyrical 
poem belong? It is obviously an ode, the genre made famous by 
Pindar, Horace, Milton, and Hdlderlin, if the ode may be de- 
fined as a solemn, lengthy, lyric-epic poem that celebrates an 
event significant for the community, such as, with Pindar, the 
victory of a champion in the Olympic games. Ancient poems 
belonging to this very aristocratic genre are filled with erudite 
mythological allusions since the origin of the heroes must be 
traced back to gods or demigods. These odes are also written 


**... And in addition to all that—though this peculiarity is not represented 
in our poem—the vitality of the machine. 
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in a difficult language that can not easily be sung, for they are 
replete with whimsical breaks and changes of rhythm and tone 
that reflect the fragmentary nature of the inspiration of the 
poet, carried away as he is by his divine enthusiasm or 6eia 
pavia. Of course, as is true of all ancient poetry, the ode had no 
rhymes. In the period of the Renaissance this ancient genre was 
revived, but enjoyed only a precarious existence in modern 
literatures because the social set-up of Pindar’s Greece was 
missing in our civilization, filled as it is with social resentment, 
and because the travesty involved in presenting contemporary 
figures as ancient heroes could only be sadly disappointing. The 
genre fared relatively better in Germanic than in Romance 
literatures because the Romance languages are not free enough 
in word-formation to offer coinages worthy of Pindar and be- 
cause Romance needs the rhyme as a constitutive element of 
verse. Ronsard’s Pindaric odes were signal failures. Whitman 
has acclimated the ode on American soil and democratized it. 
The lyric-epic texture, the solemn basic tone and the stylistic 
variation, the whimsical word-coinages and the chaotic frag- 
mentariness are preserved. The latter feature has even found a 
modern justification in the complexity of the modern world. 
For the rhymeless Greek verse, Whitman by a bold intuition 
found an equivalent in the Bible verset, but he used this meter 
in order to express a creed diametrically opposed to that of the 
Bible. Theoretically, he could have borrowed expressions of 
his pantheistic beliefs from the mythology of the Greeks, but 
in reality, he did away with all mythology, pagan as well as 
Christian. He replaces the pagan Pantheon by the deified 
eternal forces of nature to which any American of today may 
feel close. The Ocean is the old savage mother, not Neptune 
with the trident (a mother, a primeval chtonic goddess) and the 
bird is not Philomela, but the mocking-bird who is a demon of 
fertility (only in the phrase “feathered guests of Alabama” 
do we find a faint reminiscence of Homeric expression, the 
epitheton constans) .° The Neo-Catholic poet Paul Claudel 


13 Tt may be noted that even this is no pure case of an ‘epitheton constans’ 
since it does not reappear in later situations; on the contrary, as we have said, 
the gay epithet ‘feather’d guests from Alabama’ will lead us to the melancholy 
‘loneful singer wonderful.’ In the case of ‘ the savage old mother incessantly crying’ 
there is from the start no indication of ‘constancy’ of attribution; crying is not 
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who, as recently as the last decades, gave the French for the 
first time a true ode and was able to do so only by a detour 
through America, by imitating Whitman (even the metric form 
of his free verse) , found it necessary to discard Whitman’s pan- 
theistic naturalism and to replace it by the merveilleux chrétien 
which a hundred years ago Chateaubriand had introduced into 
French prose.'* But it can not be denied that Whitman’s ode 
can reach a wider range of modern readers than can Claudel’s 
orthodox Catholic grande ode. As for the solemn event signifi- 
cant for the community which the ode must by its nature 
celebrate—this we have in the consecration of Walt Whitman 
as a poet, the glorification, not of a Greek aristocratic athlete 
horn of Gods, but of a nameless American boy, a solitary 
listener and singer on a little-known Long Island shore who, 
having met with nature and with his own heart, becomes the 
‘merican national poet, the democratic and priestly vates 
Americanus. 


ihe Johns Hopkims University. 


n allribuie, but a predicate. But that Whitman had the Homeric epithet in 
s shown hy the line quoted above from ‘Song to myself’: ‘ Walt Whitman 

.of Manhattan the son’ which is a travesty of the ancient type ‘ Ajax the 
lelamonian son.’ 

‘Cf. my interpretation of an ode by Paul Claudel in Linguistics and Literary 
Ilistory (Princeton 1948, pp. 193 seq.). This ode, one of five intended “ pour saluer 
le siecle nouveau,” and reminiscent of Horace’s Carmen sacculare, also glorifies the 
achievements of modern industry and in this manner replaces the fin de siécle 
pessimism of the poetic schools that preceded Claudel by a “siécle nouveau ” 
epltimism which harks back to Whitman. 
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